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Good advertising on Champion paper gives utmost visibility to 
message and product. It negotiates non-stop flights to known 
destinations; avoids flying blind, because the message is visual; 
and knows no ceiling to the results it can obtain for advertiser 
and printer. A good product deserves the best sales literature a 
customer can afford. And since no printed piece is better than 
its paper, always give him Champion, the complete line of coated 


and uncoated book, offset, cover, postcard, envelope, cardboard. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLAN'A 
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[bis Ludlow-set 
standing form ts 
ready to print 

it any time 


You cant pick a 


“Yes, the form's standing, all ready to run.’ 
But was it? The customer thought 5O 
when be ‘phoned for delivery date on a 
re-run. So did the printer when be prom- 
ised prompt delivery...and until be 
pulled out the letterboard and found the 
form picked pretty clean. Then came the 
unexpected work! 

Lines to be re-set and justified—miss- 
ing characters to be looked for all over the 
office—pied type to be righted—proof 
pulled and read—and corrections made. 
Extra costs which naturally come out 
of the printer's bide—delays and time 
charges to be adjusted with the customer 
if cost 1s not to gobble up profit on this 
closely-figured reprint order. ‘ 

The Ludlow system of slug-cast, hand- 
set composition eliminates all of this. 


Ludlow if ypogr aph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue + Chicago, Illinois 


) Ludlow Tempo Heavy Condensed Italic and Ludlow Garamond Bold Italic 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers—Index, Pages 86-88 








Standing form set in 
single types picked 
for needed sorts 


Ludlow form— 
Its always read y to run! 


| 


Ludlow-set standing forms are always 
ready to run. They can't be “picked” or 
pied because they are composed of slug- 
lines, not single characters. And further, 
in a Ludlow-equipped composing room, 
there's no need to pick sorts. For regard- 
less of how much matter 1s held standing, 
composition capacity 1s still unimpatred. 

Ludlow assures the composing room 
unlimited type supply—facilities to meet 
any copy demand, and the cost is still less 
than that of setting and making up sin- 


gle type forms. Actual time tests as nell 


as composing room records amply prove 
this statement. 

Investigate Ludlow thoroughly; get all 
the facts. Write us for full information 
regarding the economies the Ludlow will 
make possible in your composing room. 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 


INK DIVISION OF 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION * JUNE, 1941 








NEW INKS SET INSTANTLY 
WITH PLAIN TAP WATER! 


Faster Printing—Cleaner 
Impressions—No Offsetting 
or Smudging 


A development which may revolu- 
tionize many phases of printing is now 
being marketed by IPI. This develop- 
ment is Vaposet—a type of ink which 
sets with plain tap water, permitting 
much faster printing with a sharper, 
cleaner impression. 

Vaposet inks require only simple 
equipment. Pre-melting systems are 
eliminated, yet drying is practically in- 
stantaneous. In many cases, an ordi- 
nary water spray is sufficient. Rubber 
rollers are usually necessary. The water 
is applied in vapor form, either in a 
spray or as steam, striking the wet ink 
as it is transferred to the paper. Through 
a process of precipitation, the water 
sets the ink, leaving it dry and clean 
with an unusually brilliant tone. There 
is no offsetting or smudging. Excess 
penetration is reduced materially. 


Development of Vaposet 


Vaposet inks are a development of 
IPI Research for the wrapper and con- 
tainer field. From IPI laboratories have 
come Vaporin, Lithox, Holdfast, and 
Anilox, and other important contribu- 
tions to faster, finer printing. Work on 
moisture-set inks at the laboratories 
has been carried on for many years, 
but only recently has this remarkable 
development been considered suffi- 
ciently advanced to be released for 
commercial use. 


Inseveral plants, Vaposet has already 
been used to produce butter cartons, 
breadwrappers, cement bags, and other 
containers. Experimental runs for other 
types of printing are being conducted. 

Patents relating to Vaposet printing 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


issued to Interchemical include U. §. 
patents numbers 2,081,949, 2,157,385, 
2,157,387, and 2,157,388. 


Important! At present, it is advisab]» 
to engineer the Vaposet inks specificall: 
for each particular job. Write to IP! 
for details on how you can get the 
advantages which these new inks pro- 
vide for the printer of paper containers 
and wrappers. 


HOW VAPOSET INKS WORK 


Basic Principles of Ink Drying Methods 


Ink films are dried by a number of 
different methods. News inks dry by 
absorption into the paper; typographic 
foil and cellophane printing inks dry 
by oxidation; carton inks, process inks, 
offset inks, and some other types dry 
by a combination of oxidation and ab- 
sorption. Gravure and aniline (spirit) 
inks dry by evaporation of the solvent. 


More recently, new inks have been 
developed which dry by vaporization. 
Notable among these is IPI’s Vaporin, 
the speed-printing ink which dries 
through vaporization, under heat. Be- 
cause of the amazing press speeds it 
makes possible, Vaporin has been 
widely used in publication printing. 


Now comes Vaposet, which sets by 
precipitation when sprayed with plain 
tap water or water vapor such as steam. 


Drying by precipitation has been 
accomplished for several years in the 
production of waxed products, such as 
milk bottle caps. Here the treshly- 
printed inks are immersed in melted 
paraffin, which reacts to set the inks 
instantly. Wax-set inks are an IPI de- 
velopment, and experience in this field 
led to an understanding of the basic 
principles which made possible Vaposet. 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 
Division of Interchemical Corporation 
75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advan:e; 


single copies, 40 cents. Canadian $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. 
matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as second-cl:ss- 
Copyrighted, 1941, The Inland Printer Company. 
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BEFORE that copy is written—or the layout approved—remember 
PAPER IS THE BASE OF THE JOB. If you want a paper with a smooth 
surface, free from glare and with good folding qualities; excellent half- 
tone reproduction—and genuine economy—specify CHAMPLAIN Eng- 


lish Finish, and, be sure to 


WRITE TODAY for your 
copy of a very convincing 
demonstration of the excel- 
lent printing results ob- 
tained on CHAMPLAIN Eng- 
lish Finish, Ask for the 
broadside: MADE TO 
MEASURE. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd Street : New York City, N. Y. 
BOSTON . CHICAGO : CLEVELAND 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER VALUE 


Made by the Makers of: MANIFOLD + TICONDEROGA BOOK + TICONDEROGA TEXT 


ADIRONDACK BOND & LEDGER » INTERNATIONAL MIMEO- INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE * CHAMPLAIN BOOK « SARA- 
‘SCRIPT «© INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR «+ BEESWING TOGA BOOK « SARATOGA COVER e INTERNATIONAL OFFSET 
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Consider THE FACTS about... 

















LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY ©° (Philadelphia, Penna. 


Text set in Monotype Cushing Italic, with heading in Monotype Flash Bold 











COMMAND MORE PROFITABLE JOBS 






WITH THE CRAFTSMAN’S PRESS.. 








Production economies are not 







linked solely to the printing 





operations of a job. To an 






even greater degree, econom- 






ical production is determined 





by whether each job is pro- 






duced by the method to which 







it is best suited. - With the 





advantages of Harris Offset 






22” X 34” 
Single Color Presses added to your letter- 






Mg 


HH MILWAUKEE 


press equipment, you command 





HARRIS LITHO CHEMICALS 


Through research, Harris has developed and standard- 






ALL jobs, including those that 






nsolidated Wa 
Hsconsin Rapid 










ized new chemicals for both deep etch and surface are by reason of their charac- 


rrention of Bu 





gar wr, Wil14: 





plate making processes. Full details upon request. ter, a challenge to production. 


one months ag 
atisfied both 
olor process 








Write us with reference to your lithographic problems. aie 
eseription on 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES] = 


“ARR eee SEVERE OID-POTTER-COMPANY!: m eae 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


General Offices: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio « Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. * Dayton, 819 Washington 
St. ¢ Atlanta, 120 Spring St., N.W.* San Francisco, 420 Market St. * Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal « Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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A gold spike is dri 
hae — is ann .-. twin bands of steel link the 
7 of 1. Pacific. America’s first transcontinental 
a 
oad is completed, speeding up and loweri 
ng 


costs of movi 
f ing goods and o pening countless new 


op portunities. 


pe ssible the wider use of quality printing 


MOEBIUS 


PRINTING 
COMPANY 


4 MILWAUKEE STREET PHONE DALY oT MILWAUKEE wiSCONSIN 


september 22, 1957 


nsolidated Water Power and Paper CO« 
Rsconsin Rapids» Wisconsin 


rrention of Burt williams, promotional pirector 


bear wr. Williams: 


one months ago 1 intended to write telling you how well 
satisfied both our customer and ourselves were on @ four 
olor process job that required about @ carload of papere 


we have printed jobs of every type and 
cated and have not only 

ng, expenses ustomers, but en- 

h the the advertising 


bodeet 
mudgete 


Just last month, we showed & customer where he could save 
about 3300.00 on & job that required los. of produc- 
tion Gloss Coated. is house nad used folding enamel 

for many years, an t they could use 
a lighter woight 

saving postases without any 
ful reproduction. 


trengthe + * 
lity or faith- 


recommend roduction Gloss Coated 
advertisi literature and do 30» 
o service te} 


very truly yours» 


MOEBIUS PRINTING COMPANY 
4 
Pre3e 


Reproduced is a letter from a leading 
midwestern printer which provides un- 
assailable testimony of the great service 
Consolidated Coated Papers are provid- 
ing printers, publishers, and advertisers. 
Note he says: 
We have printed jobs of every tyPé on 
Production Gloss Coated ... (one grade 
of Consolidated Coated) .-: enabling 
customers to stretch their advertising 
dollars ..- recently showing 4 customer 
how he could save $300.00 on 4 job 
requiring 5,000 pounds of paper: 
Note also the date of that letter —1937! 
Four years ago, and even before then, 
the quality and economy of Consolidated 
Coated Papers were recognized by users 
of printing all over America. 
Consolidated’s Four Famous Brands 
of Coated Papers are ODUC- 
GLOSS COATED, 
MODERN GLOSS COATED, 


PRODUCTION 

LISH FINISH, A 

COATED. They are s 

by representative paper wholesalers in 
all important cities in the nation. 

The many unrivaled advantages these 
papers have given to printers, publishers, 
and advertisers have resulted in an ever- 
increasing demand which has made 
Consolidated the WORLD'S LARG- 
EST PRODUCER OF COATED 
BOOK PAPER. 








EVERYTHING RIGHT? 
HOW ABOUT INK? 


It may not be polite to point, but we'd like to call 
your attention to an interesting fact. Note that 
the sum total of printing ink involved is really 
insignificant in dollars and cents—-it usually is— 
but it can be mighty significant in terms of cus- 
tomer satisfaction. The point we are trying to 
make is that you don’t have to spend any more 
for your printing inks te obtain the benefits of 
Fuchs & Lang research and experience in ink 
manufacture. You'll find the new F. & L. letter- 
press chart handy. Want one? Just ask us for it. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 
Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia St. Louis 
: $an Francisco Fort Worth Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 


Advertisers Are Listed in New “Classified Buyers’ Guide’—See Pages 86-88 











Daweos take the BARK” out of DOG DAYS 


al 


Yes!_ 


MY PRESSROOM WAS 
ALWAYS IN A STEW 


It’s a fact, proved by the experience of 
printers the nation over, that Daycos, 
the original and leading synthetic 
rubber rollers, take the ‘‘bark’’ out of 
dog days. So, when the thermometer 
skyrockets to dizzy heights, it’s the 
right time to switch to Daycos and get 
trouble-free production. 

Daycos need no coddling and no time 
out to cool off—they won’t melt down 


—they won’t swell. With Daycos, 
there’s no need to reduce pressroom 
speeds from 20 to 25% —all you do is to 
set Daycos once and forget them be- 
cause, even on multiple shifts of high 
speed runs, Daycos turn out top- 
quality work, ail the way. What’s 
more, these tough, durable Daycos are 
tailored to the exact plasticity that 
your work requires. 


| SWITCHED TO 
DAYCO ROLLERS 


Keep your pressroom out of the stew 
this summer—get the one and only 
genuine Dayco Roller, with renewable 
surface (Re-Daycoing) feature, that’s 
typical of every Dayco. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Manton Bros., Ltd., Elizabeth Street, Toronto 





DAYCO 
PATENTED RENEWABLE SURFACE 


Vv 





THE ORIGINAL AND PIONEER SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR 


FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO 


CAN BE APPLIED TO 
ANY METAL STOCK 
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You don’t take a start and stop elevator when headed for the observation 
tower of a skyscraper. The car you take lifts you in one swift continuous 


motion to the top. 


That's the CLEVELAND way of getting a folding job done .. . fast, accurately 
and economically. The sheets—millions of them if need be—travel through 
the machine in a rapidly moving continuous stream with NEVER A STOP 


FOR RELOADING. 


You're riding fast in producti 


on, you're riding high in profits when you do 








your folding on CLEVELANDS because they are equipped with the 


CLEVELAND CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


No stops for reloading means 15 
minutes or more of additional 
PRODUCTION time for every hour 


the folder is in operation. 


Figure that from the profit stand- 
point. Your labor and operating 
costs remain the same. The extra 


sheets folded are “all-profit” 


sheets. 25% to 30% more running time per hour will double 
or more than double your “profit” sheets. Likewise, many jobs 


can be fed at higher speeds when CLEVELAND fed. 


But that isn’t all. CLEVELANDS have other exclusive features that 


assure further time saving, greater precision folding and more 


operating conveniences. 


Thoughtful investors in folding equipment look to all these values 


that pay extra dividends. 


Look at a Cleveland 
before investing in any folding machine. 








A SWIFT, CONTINUOUS RIDE 
FOR SHEETS FOLDED ON THE 
MODEL “DOUBLE-O” CLEVELAND! 


. .. First in production 
. . First in durability 
... First in variety of folds 
... First in operating conveniences 
. . First in investment value 
. . And First choice of the country’s 
leading printers and binders. 


In its size range, the “DouBLE-o” enjoys these and 
other “firsts” in the opinion of men who know 
folders best. Besides, it slits, scores, pastes and 
perforates. A great utility folder, the “bousLe-o” 
will “take on” 96% of the vast volume of folded 
direct mail advertising produced these days. 
Send for new, illustrated circular. 











Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, New York 


NEW YORK, 330 West 42nd Street - 
* $T. LOUIS, 2082 Railway Exchange Building - 


CLEVELAND, 2391 Fenwood Road 


CHICAGO, 117 West Harrison Street - PHIL 


ANGELES, SEATTLE, Harry W. Brintnall Co. + ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co. 


ADELPHIA, Fifth and Chestnut Streets - BOSTON, 185 Summer Street 
DALLAS, J. F. Carter, 5241 Bonita Avenue - SAN FRANCISCQ, 105 
, 231 Pryor St., S.\W. + DENVER, A. E. Heinson, 1441-47 Blake 5! 











N INVITATION 


—> 


RAG-CONTENT 


ASK YOUR PERMANIZED PAPER MERCHANT FOR 
y “IDEA FILE NO. 1,” OR WRITE DIRECT TO THE MILL 


THE LETTERHEAD CLINIC 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company 
2 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Send FREE booklet, “Seven Years of Prestige Building”, 
that tells all about The Letterhead Clinic, to: 


Name. 





Position 





Please attach coupon to your BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


























SMICO WONDER| | IT DIDN‘T 
SPRAY WAS HURT US! 
TESTED ON US! 


D 
oe 
se 
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Sleight-Metallic Ink Companies 
supply a complete line for the 
graphic arts—inks for job and 
advertising printing; for McKee 
and Claybourn color processes; 
for magazine and newspaper 
color and black work; for Offset 
Lithography, litho posters and 
all specialties. 


12 


SLEIGHT METALLIC INK COMPANIES, Inc. 


New York: __ Philadelphia: Washington: Cleveland: Chicago: 
75 West St. 538-540 N. Third St. 1315—14th St. 620 Caxton Bldg. 717-719 W. Congress 


Milwaukee: Kansas City, Mo.: Fort Worth: Los Angeles: 
1929 W. Clybourn St. 722 Wyandotte St. 243 W. 13th St. 1204 Maple Ave. 
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“Smooth 
as still 
water” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 


IN Gevetcoat* Kimberly-Clark has perfected revo- specifying Gevedcoat papers. You get more for yout 
lutionary new kinds of coated printing paper. Zeeefcoa¢ money without sacrificing quality. 

papers are not only smooth—they are super-smooth. And, Perhaps you have a small printing budget and you 
equally important, they are not costly to use! New, have been limited to not-so-good appearing catalogs, 
exclusive coating processes produce the printing surfaces circulars and brochures. You can now step-up to 


ideal for distinctive, sales-making 
printed pieces. Clear, vivid repro- 
duction distinguishes the typical 
Levelcoat job. Words and pictures 
stand out, get attention, work for 
you. Here’s selling power! 


And consider the savings: with 
Levelcoat papers you obtain all 
the beauty of costly printing papers at 
the price of ordinary paper. If you 
have been buying the highest 
quality printing, you now can buy 
more printing at the same price by 


*;RADE MARK 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CO 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street 


Levetcoat quality paper at little, 

T, f, * if any, extra cost, and benefit by 
rutect a mighty respectable job! 

Seeing is believing . . . See 


Levelcoat samples today. Ask 
your printer or paper merchant. Or 


ki mfe PS a write Kimberly-Clark for proofs of 


printed results heretofore obtain- 
able only with high-cost printing 
papers. You'll agree, these new 
papers do most for the money! 
Mi u ltifect i Available through your paper mer- 


chant. Or, inquire direct. 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES—510 West Sixth Street 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 13 








Readily accessible for every press operation 


C&P CRAFTSMAN UNITS 


| 10"x 15°— 






Impression control—Accurate impression 
adjustments are simply a matter of a few turns 
of a convenient handwheel. 

Chase easily placed in position from 
side of press—No mechanism to get in the 
way of operator while placing chase in press. 
Sheets removed without stopping press 
—Printed sheets are easily inspected while 
the press is kept in continuous production. 


so that blades and 


THE 


In addition to their capacity for better printing, quicker get-away and 
more profitable production, Craftsman Automatic Units have many fea- 
tures that make them favorite presses from the operator's viewpoint. 


These operating features include: 





Easy wash-up—Fountain fronts are hinged 


without taking fountain apart. 


There are many additional 
reasons why both owners and 
operators prefer the Crafts- 
man Press. They are described 
in the booklet, ‘‘33 Reasons.” 
A copy will be mailed to you 


Consult Advertisers Indexed by Products on Pages 86-88—Or in January, 21-28 


12”"x 18” 










Printed sheets always in full view— 
Printed sheets are delivered face up on deliv- 
ery table, enabling operator to check color, 
numbering machines, etc. 







All feeding controls at front of press— 
Operator can make necessary adjustments 
without leaving his position at front of press. 







Front adjustment fountain—Pressman can 
regulate flow of ink without going behind press. 


















rollers can be cleaned 



















on request. 





CHANDLER & 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Gra 


Transport 
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1 
My 
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Of Course 
THE 


DIAMOND 
a 


Has a Safety 
Paper Guard 


ee 


—one of the many FEATURES of 
the DIAMOND POWER CUTTER! 


It’s a CHALLENGE 


@ Investigate the wealth 
of features—new and old 
... big and little—that 
make Diamond Power 
Paper Cutters such a 
profitable investment. 


Note especially the 
Challenge Safety Paper 
Guard that closes the 
opening in the left side- 
frame and keeps narrow 
cuttings from jamming 
between the frame and 
knife bar, thus prevent- 
ing damage to stock. 


The more you check up 
...the more you com- 
pare...the more you 
will be convinced that 
the Diamond is first in 
the power cutter field.* 
Three sizes: 30%, 34%, 36)- 
inch. Get complete details at 
once. Mail the coupon! 

* Hand Clamp 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. Gi 


| FREE 


Look at this List! 


SAFETY PAPER GUARD | 





FLUORESCENT TABLE 
LIGHT and TAPE 
MAGNIFIER (extra) 


OILITE BEARING in 
FLY WHEEL 


DUPLEX STEEL 
MEASURING TAPE 


ETCHED STEEL SCALE 


in TABLE 
SAFETY WEB in CLAMP 


DOUBLE-MOTION 
STARTING LEVER 


BRAKE 


“EASILY -SQUARED” 
BACK-GAGE 


KNIFE FULLY GUARDED 


DOUBLE - EQUALIZING | 


" EASY-RUNNING, SIX- 


SPOKE CLAMP WHEEL 
RIGHT-HEIGHT, EXTRA- 


LONG FRONT TABLE 


Eastern Sales Office: 


Illustrated Bulletin gives full details on 
Challenge Safety Paper Guard. Send for 
it—also complete data on all other Dia- 


Just sign your name and address below. 


NAME. 





FULL ADDRESS. 


| mond Cutter Features. No obligation. 











50 Church St., NEW YORK 


Odd-measure slugs accurately 
sawed to the desired length as 
they are ejected, and deposited in 


the galley ready for im- 
mediate use. It's auto- 
matic — 100%. Just a 
turn of the dial gives 
you the exact measure 
you want. No hand- 
sawing — no extra han- 
dling. Used by progres- 
sive composing rooms 
everywhere. 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 
124 N. Union Street, Chicago 
ull 


ECONOMY- EFFICIENCY 


ACCURACY 


MOHR SAW - 














e e e Stands for Opportunity 
For performance and speed 
For printers it’s KIMBLES— 


To meet every need. 


Motors by KIMBLE 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 
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OVER FIFTY WAYS TO MAKE OR SAVE MONEY 


@ THESE helps from manufacturers offer ideas and methods many of 
which you can put to practical and immediate use in your plant, once 
you have the facts. Information will be sent at no cost or obligation 


Idea Creation 
| ADVERTISING LAYOUT skill is some- 
thing that one can acquire in his spare 
time. Literature is available on a practical 
course by the American Academy of Art. 
2 COLOR and how you can use it as 
an advertising force is told in two 
twelve-page booklets, “The Psychology of 
Color.” and “The Symbolism of Color,” pro- 
duced by General Printing Ink Corporation. 
3A JUNE 23 is an important date for 
the man who wants to invest in him- 
self at Chicago School of Printing by in- 
creasing his skill at composition, lock-up 
and line-up, letterpress or offset presswork, 
camera work, plate-making, and so on. 
There is no time to lose. Check and mail 
the coupon today. 
4 LETTERHEAD ART that you can use 
—with ideas specially suited to off- 
set, but many adaptable to letterpress, and 
each offering two-dimension effects—is illus- 
trated full size in a plastic-bound hard-cover 
book of twenty thirteen- by thirteen-inch 
French-fold pages. The title is “Light Up 
Your Letterhead” and is the promotion proj- 
ect of the Fox River Paper Corporation. 
A LETTERHEAD DESIGN rating is a new 
service arranged for printers by the 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, explained 
in full detail in a booklet, “Seven Years of 
Prestige Building.” 
6 A “TYPLATE” ILLUSTRATIONS (pic- 
tures made from types, rules, and 
ornaments) offer you an easy way to lift 
your jobs out of price competition. The 
method is explained in a booklet of sug- 
gested corner cards, offered by the United 
Siates Envelope Company. 
TA 1941 BOOK OF LETTERHEADS is 
ready for you and may be obtained 
from the International Paper Company. 
Write first for the company’s booklet, “We 
Consulted the Printers,” which tells how to 
sell as well as how to buy letterheads. 


Paper Facts 
8 BLOTTING PAPER facts and samples, 
covering one of the easiest ways to 
promote orders, may be had from the Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company, mak- 
ers of lint-free blotting in numerous shades 
and of excellent absorbency. 
a COVER PAPERS that you will be 
proud to offer customers are made in 
distinctive colors and are strong and dura- 
ble. The sheets handle easily from press- 
toom through bindery. You can get.samples 
of over five hundred different stocks bound 
into @ booklet you can have from Ham- 
mermill Paper Company. 


10 COVER STOCK WORRIES may be 
easily overcome. To show how is the 
purpose of a booklet containing samples of 
Buckeye Cover, by Beckett Paper Company. 
11 ECONOMY in book paper can be 
gained with a stock having the print- 
ability and beauty of higher priced en- 
ameled sheets. These are characteristics of 
“Levelcoat” made by the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. Full facts and samples are to 
be found in a wire-bound specimen book 
of Trufect, Kimfect, and Multifect specimens. 
12 COATED BOOK PAPER samples worth 
seeing are offered by the Consoii- 
dated Water Power and Paper Company. 
This firm’s Production Coated stock may be 
had at uncoated paper prices. 
13 GUMMED PAPER facts are arranged 
handily in a new file folder book 
titled “The Gummed Paper Sample Book of 
Tomorrow.” It is by the Mid-States Gummed 
Paper Company, contains sales aids, sug- 
gestions on where and how to work up 
label orders, a price list, and samples. 


14 READYPACKED BOND papers, cut io 
letterhead size and with each pack- 
age of five hundred having enough extra 
sheets to cover makeready, is a new idea 
in buying and merchandising letterheads. 
The plan was developed by Munising Paper 
Company and is such a convenience with 
small orders it is worth investigating. 


15 THIN BOND PAPERS have special 
advantages which are easily “sold” 
to customers. Get the illustrated folder by 
the Brownville Paper Company. Fixed to 
its pages are glassine envelopes containing 
sample advertising pieces including letter- 
heads, broadsides, and small enclosures, 


Look over the items listed on the two sides of this special insert. Write on first dotted line of card 
below numbers of items on which you want facts. Fill out, tear off, and mail card. Postage prepaid 
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1 6 THIN, TOUGH PAPER comes in five 

shades and white. A booklet show- 
ing them, also samples of Patawite 9-pound 
Manifold, all of them strong and resistant, 
from Paterson Parchment Paper Company. 


Composition 
17 COMPOSING EFFICIENCY is ex- 
plained with many helpful sugges- 
tions in a valuable “how-to” booklet offered 
by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company. 
1 8 COMPOSITION SPEED and low-cost 
performance are the attractive advan- 
tages explained either in free literature or 
through representatives of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, the maker of the well 
known “Blue Streak” composing machines. 
19 LINOGRAPH COMPANY offers pros- 
pective customers a free plane ride 
to the Davenport factory. Use the post card 
to get a booklet about Linograph features 
and explaining the special tour offer. 
20 MONOTYPE THREE-WAY system of 
typesetting enables you to produce 
your own type, set ornaments and borders, 
leads and slugs. Literature is free, offered 
by Lanston Monotype Machine Company. 
21 PROFIT LOSS may haunt your plant 
due to use of over-age line compos- 
ing machines. A new Intertype may make 
all the difference between large profits and 
merely breaking even on your type com- 
position. The free Intertype catalog is well 
worth writing for. Mark and mail the card. 
22 RUBBER PLATE FACTS are given in 
a free bulletin every printer should 
have. “The Manufacture of Rubber Printing 
Plates,” by The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
tells of equipment and supplies needed, 
and also gives complete instructions 
23 RUBBER PLATES are easy to cut and 
low in cost. What is more, you can 
get all necessary instructions and the few 
tools required from Process Rubber Plate 
Company. A portfolio of samples, prices, 
and pointers is ready and waiting for you. 
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24 SLUG SAWS that have the advan- 
tage of being automatic and eliminat- 
ing guess-work are described interestingly 
in a booklet by Mohr Lino-Saw Company. 
25 VERTICAL MITERER that can cut a 

thousand miters an hour direct from 
strip material is something to investigate. 
A free circular about it is offered by H. 
B. Rouse & Company. Want to see one? 
26 WAVERLEY BOOK is a type face 

worth investigating. It is designed 
“to invite interest to a page without tiring 
eccentricities.” A free booklet reproducing 
sizes from eight- to fourteen-point is offered 
by the Intertype Corporation. 


Presswork 
2] COLD-SET INES “open up a whole 
new horizon in better reproduction 
for high-speed printing.” according to the 
latest news from J. M. Huber, Inc. Why not 
get the facts about these Velo inks that 
solidify as soon as they touch the paper? 
28 DEMONSTRATE BLACK INKS by 
showing your customers how today’s 
inks fit every demand of machinery or proc- 
esses. A demonstration kit, illustrating the 
latest of developments in job and halftone 
inks, is waiting your request at George 
H. Morrill Company. 
29 DOPES for handling inks, compounds, 
and driers are made up by the E. J. 
Kelly Company and those interested can 
get a booklet full of helpful hints on the 
subject by checking the card. 
30 ELECTRIC EYE CONTROL can help 
you solve many problems on spot 
sheeting. will speed production, and also 
hold to closer tolerances. Charles Beck Ma- 
chine Company is the manufacturer. Ask 
for facts and they are yours. 
3] ELECTRIC MOTORS have now been 
developed that offer extra protection 
against physical damage, breakdown, and 
operating wear and tear. Descriptive liter- 
ature is ready waiting your request, from 
General Electric Company. 
32 ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS, 
powered by diesel motors, are made 
by the Caterpillar Tractor Company. To get 
full facts, be sure to state (1) present kilo- 


watt-load and (2) your approximate monthly 
power bill if close to $50 or more. 
33 FASTER FEEDING can be developed 
in your plant, getting full-speed pro- 
duction with closer register on sheet-fed 
presses. Bulletin 101 of The Christensen Ma- 
chine Company describes this speedier pro- 
duction in explaining the fourteen features 
of Christensen Continuous Stream Feeders. 
3 4 HANDY INK CHART for letterpress 
has just been produced by Fuchs & 
Lang Manufacturing Company Division of 
General Printing Ink Corporation, To get a 
copy, says F. & L., “just ask for it.” 
35 IMPRESSION CONTROL can be had 
in a press that also gives low-cost 
performance. The booklet, “33 Reasons,” 
waits your request for an explanation of 
these advantages of the new automatic 
“Craftsman” by Chandler & Price Company. 
36 LITHO CHEMICAL FORMULAS for 
making either deep etch or albumin 
plates may be had from Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company. The formulas have been 
standardized to insure successful offset work. 
3] MAKEREADY TIME can be shortened 
if you use specially constructed tym- 
pan sheets. Sample test sheets will be sent 
you at no cost or obligation by The Crom- 
well Paper Company. Purpose of sampling 
is to demonstrate oil, moisture resistance. 
38 MOTOR PERFORMANCE of “non- 
stop” quality is certainly something 
worth investigating. Send for literature on 
Kimble motors distributed by the American 
Type Founders. 
39 OFFSET SPRAYS are now made in 
a variety of styles and sizes to meet 
your every pressroom requirement. Get the 
facts from The DeVilbiss Company. 
4p PLATE MOUNTING systems by The 
Printing Machinery Company can as- 
sist you on pre-registering process color and 
multi-color plates, and on marking of guide 
edges and gripper edges. Printed literature 
is ready for your request. 
4| PRODUCTION CONTROL data will 
help you run your plant efficiently. 
It will show how to keep in shape to meet 
competition. The story is waiting for you at 
the Production Standards Corporation. 
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4) PROVING AND PREMAKEREADY 
equipment is something every printer 
should be acquainted with, and you can 
be by writing for the free catalog and illus. 
trated price list of Vandercook & Sons. 
43 SPECIALTY PRESSES enable you to 
produce tickets, labels, tags, checks, 
zig-zag forms, snap-outs, office forms, match- 
book covers, cartons, and other products, 
Simply ask for Bulletin 11 offered by the 
New Era Manufacturing Company. 
4A SUMMER ROLLERS by Dayco will 
not melt down or swell and you do 
not have to run at slow speeds nor take 
time off to let them cool. What's more, the 
surface is renewable. The Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company will send facts. 
45 VAPOSET INKS may revolutionize 
many phases of printing. This is the 
ink that dries with plain tap water. Learn 
from International Printing Ink Division of 
Interchemical Corporation how you can use 
Vaposet to make more money. 


Binding 
46 A SMALL DRILL for mounting on a 
bench, with a table 17 by 18 inches 
and drills ¥%- to ¥2-inch, offers interesting 
economy and performance features. Lassco 
Products makes it. Bulletin No. 140 tells all. 
4] CUTTING KNIVES are now on the 
market made of a new alloy steel 
that allows great strength, uniformity, and 
long life. The manufacturer, The Ohio Knife 
Company, says that literature is free. 
48 CUTTING TO HAIRLINE accuracy is 
something worth investigating, es- 
pecially on this machine with new safety 
features, Learn about it from Seybold Divi- 
sion of Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, 
manufacturer of cutting machines with an 
illuminated, magnified adjustment scale, a 
three-piece back gage, and closed housings. 
49 HARD BINDINGS will make your cus- 
tomers’ catalogs both impressive and 
inviting—and, best of all, will bring you 
re-orders, Brock & Rankin offer to make up 
dummies, cover designs, and portfolios to 
help you sell hard-bound covered books. 
Use the card to get full information. 
50 HIGH-SPEED FOLDING will increase 
your output from 25 to 30 per cent, 


Dexter Folder Company. Learn about this 
“Double-O” model which will handle about 
98 per cent of all direct mail. 
AIA LABEL CUTTING may now be sped 
up to as high as 300,000 an hour by 
a new machine described in the literature 
offered by Printing Machinery Company. 
A? PAPER DRILLS that produce profits 
well worth having are described for 
you in a free drill catalog published by 
The Challenge Machinery Company. These 
drills have an automatic trip gage. 
53 PERFORATING COSTS can be re 
duced one-half. Interested? Then send 
for the booklet, “The Care and Feeding of 
Perforators,” which is mailed free to in- 
quirers by the F. P. Rosback Company. 
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For large profits 
on long and moderate runs 
of two- and four-color printing 
investigate 
the Cottrell Claybourn 
Two-Color 
Rotary Press 
* 

Running speeds up to 5000 
beautifully printed 
two-color sheets 
per hour 
will give you NET production 
up to 4000 


Write for new folder 


COTTRELL 


CLAYBOURN DIVISION 
Two-Color Rotary 
Sheet-Fed 


Letterpress Printing Unit 





| ‘ i 7 QO WITH successful plant operation demanding ever 
OT greater economies, but permitting no diminution of 

efficiency or quality, the number of new Linotype in 

| R d stallations increases daily. For, in the use of Blue Streak 
l, € ecor Linotypes, forward-looking printing executives hav 
found the maximum in composing-room productioi 

with the minimum in cost of maintenance. Easy, speedy operation—simple, secure adjustment: 


—the absence of complicated, unproductive mechanisms in Blue Streak Linotypes attract anc 


are unhesitatingly endorsed by both executives and composing-room personnel. 








A Pawtucket Enthusiasts—“We are proud ol 
the latest addition to our battery of Lino 
types,” writes Foreman W. S. Barnes. The 
J. C. Hall Company’s new addition—a Blue 
Streak Mixer Model Linotype—is equipped 
with Self-Quadder, Micro-Therm Electric 
Pot and, of course, the famous One-Turn 
Shift. “The Micro-Therm pot,” says Oper- 
ator Anderson, “has eliminated cold faces 
and gives the pressroom a break.” Enthusi- 
astic about their new Mixer? —you bet! 
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<4 Saint Louis Blue Streak— After months of 
cost observation, General Manager Clyde 
K. Murphy reports a 50% increase in pro- 
duction from the Blackwell Wielandy Com- 
pany’s new Two-in-One Mixer Model 29. 
General Foreman Lawrence C. Rose (stand- 
ing at Manager Murphy’s left) is particu- 
larly happy about the low cost maintenance 
of their new 29. Operator P. S$. Chappuis 
finds that the Mohr Lino-Saw makes his job 
easier and delivers cut-to-length, ready to- 
use slugs for the makeup man. 


Linotype Garamond Bold No, 3 Family, Spartan Heavy and Fairfield 


Consult Advertisers Indexed by Products on Pages 86-88—Or in January, 21-28 
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AR IN EXCESS of the lasting qualities of the arrow d 
and the song referred to in Longfellow’s poem so many of us were compelled to memorize in 
our school days, the printed word attains perpetuity. 

Not only in the vast number of copies produced through modern printing methods, but also ( 
in the storage of electrotype plates for future use in printing more and more copies, do we per- ‘ 
petuate the printed word. js 

Great contributions to religion, knowledge, art, and science never die. They are reproduced er 
again and again for the good they do. ad 

le’ 

The desire for knowledge of ancient peoples drives archaeologists to dig up the stone tablets de 
containing the ancient “printed word,” and by printing these ancient messages, give perpetuity ev 
to them. us 

: . : we let 

Research workers make reviews and condensations. The early history of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Labor was compiled from all available public sources of information and from old let- be 
ters and personal interviews with men who had personal contact with early events. 

: ie : his 

When we realize the fact that printing gives such permanence to words we express, we the 
should receive a definite warning that we, ourselves, are associated with, and therefore a part th: 
of, such messages. as 

Will we be proud of ourselves in the distant future to look back on the words we print to- - 

: : : to 
day? How will we be rated by those who are to follow when they come upon our ideas and our a 
actions as recorded by the printed word? rs 

“The moving finger writes, and, having writ, Ps 
Moves on; nor all your Piety or Wit 2 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line a 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.” gas 

: : : : ‘ 

Moving letters into words—words into books—books into thoughts—man’s history and ia 

his destiny are revealed to him. rw 
WOODRUFF RANDOLPH vel 

Secretary-Treasurer Ai 

Reprinted from The Typographical Journal International Typographical Union = 
em 
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Anti-Letterpress Myth Is Affecting 
the In d us tr VY Ad yerse ly % It is spreading destruction 


despite all the inconsistencies and absurdities of the controversy @ By F. H. BRANHAM 


NE of the most disconcerting 
( ; factors about controversies 
over latest developments in 
the graphic arts field is that inconsid- 
erate tendency on the part of speak- 
ers and writers to cry “wolf” when 
addressing those men engaged in the 
letterpress industry. Every scientific 
development, every new invention, 
every new process, they would have 
us believe, portends the end of the 
letterpress industry. 


Letterpress Is the Leader 


We who have read up on printing 
history know the very opposite to be 
the fact. It has always been apparent 
that letterpress kept pace with, if not 
a step ahead of other branches of the 
graphic arts. Therefore, the only way 
to account for the opinions advanced 
by so many of these gentlemen is to 
assume that they either have not ob- 
served the steady, onward trend of 
the letterpress industry, or that they 
are simply natural-born pessimists, 
with no consideration for those en- 
gaged in the business. 

Such opinions in themselves would 
not be so serious if they did not af- 
fect the letterpress industry so ad- 
versely, creating, as they do, a feel- 
ing of uncertainty and unrest among 
both employers and employes. Re- 
cent inquiries indicate that numerous 
employes of fine letterpress concerns 
are seriously considering taking up 
other trades because of this senseless 
anti-letterpress sentiment, while the 
employers are beginning to worry as 
to the future of the industry from 


the standpoint of skilled labor. Per- 
suading our young men to learn the 
printing trade has always been a dif- 
ficult problem, and now, having so 
much pessimism abroad in the land 
regarding the possible undermining 
of the industry by other processes, 
the situation is rapidly approaching 
the danger point. Employers have 
just about given up hope of attract- 
ing the better element of our youths 
to their plants as future compositors 
and pressmen. This gloomy outlook, 
added to the already diminishing 
number of regular employes due to 
the call to arms, is indeed something 
for the employing printers to worry 
about. It is a difficult problem, and 
some plan should be formulated im- 
mediately whereby confidence in the 
future of the letterpress industry 
may be restored in the public mind. 
Young men who are not in the draft, 
but who are fully capable of becom- 
ing efficient compositors or press- 
men, should be contacted by repre- 
sentatives of the letterpress industry 
and shown the great possibilities of 
the industry as a trade and as a step- 
ping stone to advancement in the 
business world. 


A Future for Apprentices 


Preparedness in industry is equal- 
ly as important as preparedness in 
the army and navy. Trade schools 
cannot turn out finished journey- 
men printers. Many schools are do- 
ing a good job of teaching the funda- 
mentals of printing, but it is an un- 
disputed fact that the men graduated 
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from printing trade schools are not 
equipped to fill positions in news- 
paper or commercial printing plants. 
They must have further training in 
the practical application of the prin- 
ciples they have been taught. There- 
fore, the importance of apprentice 
training in each and every printing 
plant is far greater than many em- 
ploying printers have realized. Con- 
sequently, the quicker we will act to 
remedy this state of unpreparedness 
in the industry the better it will be 
for all concerned. 

I feel so deeply this matter about 
training young men in the letterpress 
trade that I am going to risk a few 
suggestions along that line. 


Understudies Are Vital 


First and foremost, it is impera- 
tive that every letterpress concern 
in the United States arrange imme- 
diately for an apprentice training in 
each department. The fate of the one- 
man business is a well known story. 
When misfortune strikes the boss, 
the business goes to the dogs. The 
same applies to every department in 
the plant. When the head of the com- 
posing-room meets with an accident 
or illness overtakes him, there should 
be someone to look after his job. Or 
when death strikes down the fore- 
man of the pressroom, there should 
be a man ready to take his place. 
Even the star in a stage play has an 
understudy. Is not your own business 
of more importance than a theatrical 
troupe? We have waited too long al- 
ready to prepare for this crisis which 
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is upon us, but it is better late than 
never. So, let’s get our house in 
order, now—today. 


Killjoys Are Omnipresent 


The next thing printers should do 
is rid themselves of that anti-letter- 
press complex. The calamity howlers, 
like the poor, have always been with 
us—and will always be with us. For 
every age a group of these bright 
fellows scan the horizon for some 
excuse to spread propaganda which 
will throw a scare into the letter- 
press operators. True, these things 
are particularly disturbing to men 
who have built up their businesses 
through years of planning and im- 
proving, and to employes who have 
devoted their best years to perfect- 
ing their trades only to be told by 
these calamity howlers that it was 
all for naught. It is high time print- 
ers everywhere realized the neces- 
sity of thinking for themselves in- 
stead of quaking with fear whenever 
some subtle vender of equipment for 
imitating letterpress—or some pseu- 
do-intellectual purchaser of print- 
ing—or some erstwhile friend—pro- 
nounces the doom of the letterpress 
industry. 

The present generation has wit- 
nessed the letterpress field advance 
from hand composition to rapid ma- 
chine composition; from slow hand- 
fed platen presses and slow hand-fed 
flat-bed cylinder presses to modern 
high-speed fully automatic cylinder 
presses; from the slip-shod business 
methods to efficient, competent man- 
agement; from the guess-as-guess- 
can idea of pricing printing to that of 
accurate, sound methods of pricing 
from authentic, reliable price sched- 
ules. Never before in history has 
there been such a variety of printing 
facilities—and within reach of print- 
ers of even moderate means. Re- 
liable surveys bear out the belief of 
the more optimistic letterpress op- 
erators that now is the time to lift 
their industry to its proper place in 
public esteem, all propaganda to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Letterpress Is Still Tops 


Our letterpress printers can replace 
that worried look with a smile if they 
will but remember how long the 
public has depended on them for its 
every-day printing requirements, its 
newspapers, its magazines, in fact 
everything printed for the home, the 
office, the factory, the store—yes, and 
the schools and churches. Just re- 
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member that letterpress printing has 
been and still is the basis of every- 
thing else, and you, Mr. Printer, can 
place your thumbs in the arm-holes 
of your vest and laugh out loud at 
these ridiculous predictions. Letter- 
press is still the world’s big industry. 
Five hundred years seems but a 
short time when we realize that just 
five hundred years ago the world 
was without printing. Imagine, if you 
can, living without the thousands 
upon thousands of printed items so 
necessary to life in this twentieth 
century. Step by step the inventive 
minds have led us up to the great 
printing achievements of the present 
age. Yet these self-appointed fore- 
casters have dogged each step, de- 
claring it to foreshow the destruction 
of letterpress—or foreboding evil to 
certain members of the craft. 


Improvements Aid Growth 


Probably the first great improve- 
ment of this generation—the inven- 
tion which revolutionized the print- 
ing industry—was the line-casting 
machine. But half a century has now 
elapsed since Ottmar Mergenthaler 
perfected and placed on the market 
what is now known as the linotype. 
Prior to that time newspapers, and 
what few magazines there were, had 
to be hand set. Daily papers in the 
larger cities employed from 100 to 
200 hand compositors, and the an- 
nouncement that they would install 
line-casting machines caused quite a 
flurry—especially among the pessi- 
mistic element of the industry. They 
predicted the end of the trade for 
hand compositors. The daily papers 
of the world alone would throw many 
thousands out of employment, they 
howled. Men would be unemployed 
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“Praise From Sir Hubert” 


@ Following is the text of a tele- 
gram received from the president of 
The Howard Paper Company: 
Miami Beach, Florida 
April 15, 1941 
Accept my personal congratulations 
admiration appreciation beautiful 
April number Inland Printer. Your 
gold cover entire arrangement every 
ad from first to last page unusual 
unique. Will be remembered as your 
banner springtime edition. With re- 
newed thanks, sincerely yours, 
Maxwell Howard 
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all over the world. The compositors 
would be forced to accept work as 
day laborers, or learn new trades. 


Inventions Create Jobs 


But there is no stopping progress 
and here is what really resulted fron 
the installation of line-casting ma 
chines in the daily newspaper office 
alone: Whereas under the old metho: 
of hand composition publishers ha: 
found it a great strain on their or 
ganizations to publish eight page 
each day, with the increased spee 
of the linotype they were enabled t 
publish many times that number c’ 
pages. By putting their hand com 
positors to work on make-up an | 
advertising, lower advertising rate ; 
were possible, and merchants an’! 
manufacturers all over the world in - 
creased their advertising contrac's 
many fold. And, between trainin 
compositors to operate the machines 
and pressing others into service in 
the ad-rooms, it was not long uniil 
each daily paper was employing 
more men in their composing-rooms 
than they had ever dared to even 
dream of. 

Owing to the increase in the num- 
ber of pages in the daily papers, the 
newsprint demand increased to such 
an extent that paper mills were com- 
pelled to enlarge their plants and 
employ much additional help. 

Magazines and books, too, could 
now be printed in greater variety 
and at lower cost, making a greater 
demand for higher grades of paper 
as well as newsprint. 

Printing ink manufacturers, like- 
wise came in for their share of the 
increased business, and they, like- 
wise, were forced to enlarge their 
plants. 

So that this single invention, in- 
stead of demoralizing the industry, 
as had been predicted by the enemies 
of progress, created additional jobs 
in practically every division of busi- 
ness whether or not affiliated with 
the printing industry. The benefits 
from this invention have proved to be 
far reaching indeed. 


Obsolescence Is Overrated 


Another much abused term is “ob- 
solete equipment.” As recently as in 
March of this year a writer in one of 
the trade magazines made the state- 
ment that “the most up-to-date and 
best equipment today may be cut- 
moded two years from now.” Such 
statements are misleading to say the 
least, and harmful to printing-p:ess 
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manufacturers and their representa- 
tives. Proprietors of shops who are 
considering the installation of new 
or additional equipment are told that 
in two or three years all the printing 
equipment now in use or for sale 
will be obsolete and will have to be 
scrapped to make way for something 
entirely different and more modern- 
istic—streamlined, lightning speed 
presses, capable of producing print- 
ing instantaneously by the simple 
oush of a button, and a lot of other 
similar nonsense. 


The New Doesn't Scrap Old 

“So,” says the prospective pur- 
thaser, “I think I shall wait and see.” 
And, as a result, both the machinery 

alesman and the printer lose sales. 

When the first high-speed auto- 

natic cylinder press for use in com- 
nercial printing plants was placed 
yn the market only a few years ago, 
he cry went up that all hand-fed 
platen and flat-bed cylinder presses 
were on their way to the scrap heap. 
This new automatic high-speed press 
was destined to revolutionize the 
business so completely that all other 
presses would soon be worth no more 
than scrap-iron. 

This was still another false alarm. 
Hand-fed platen presses are still be- 
ing manufactured, sold and used to- 
day, as are also hand-fed flat-bed 
cylinder presses. The new automatic 
platen press has proved a splendid 
pinch-hitter on small work of a kind 
not suited to the small cylinder press, 
yet hand-fed platen and cylinder 
presses can still be found in any 
commercial printing plant in almost 
every city today. 

Modernize your pressroom when- 
ever you see the need of high-speed 
automatic equipment, but be your 
own judge. Turn a deaf ear to propa- 
ganda spreaders and to the calamity 
howlers who come your way. 


Offset Is New False Alarm 


The most recent cause for excite- 
ment among the pessimistic element 
was the advent of the offset press. 
And, although this press has now 
been in use more than three decades 
without seriously injuring or inter- 
fering with the letterpress volume, 
there are those who still persist in 
predicting that offset will supplant 
letterpress, the process which is still 
doing 90 per cent of printing volume. 

During the period since the advent 
of the offset press, letterpress has 
grown by leaps and bounds. But it 


appears that some printers will never 
learn from experience, for at every 
cry of “wolf” by these pessimists a 
few have swallowed the bait, hook, 
line and sinker, believing that this 
process will be the end of letterpress. 

Without a doubt the offset press 
has been a great improvement over 
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worth doing right. Let the buyers be 
the judges on which process pro- 
duces best results at least cost. 
Letterpress has stood the test from 
generation to generation, despite the 
absurd claims which have been made 
following the launching of any and 
every new process or improvement 
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These poster stamps promote use of letterpress printing. Sheets are 6% by 8 inches and 
are sold in any quantity desired from the Photo-Engravers Board of Trade of New York 


the old slow method of lithograph- 
ing from stones. But this press is to 
the lithographers what the high-speed 
all-automatic printing press is to the 
letterpress industry—speed and ac- 
curacy. The offset press enables li- 
thographers to produce,ina few hours, 
work which formerly required days. 


- And that is all there is to it. 


Letterpress Will Continue 


Nothing will ever supplant letter- 
press, and nothing will ever supplant 
lithography. Both are needed today 
and will continue to be needed for 
generations to come. Let’s not con- 
fuse them further. It is an accepted 
axiom that things worth doing are 


in the graphic arts. This truth is 
further exemplified in the fact that, 
day by day, letterpress is improving 
both in volume and quality. 


Think and Talk “Future” 


Verily the time has come to dis- 
miss from our minds all this non- 
sense about other processes menac- 
ing letterpress, and turn our thoughts 
to constructive ideas, such as selling 
the public on the proposition that 
letterpress is leading all other print- 
ing processes; that it is a trade with 
a marvelous future for any young 
man who would plan security; and 
sell ourselves on the idea of price 
stabilization and quality work. 
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New “Science and Health” Edition 


a M onumen ta y| Work %& Designed by William Dana 


Orcutt using his Laurentian type cut for Monotype machine setting @ By JOHN B. CURRY 


becomes news when a publisher 

gives a carte blanche commission 
to put into the architectural lines of 
a volume the utmost in skill and ex- 
perience the art of printing has de- 
veloped during the centuries since 
Aldus Manutius; to provide for it the 
finest grade of hand-made linen rag 
paper ever made; to select for it the 
softest and the most luxurious mo- 
rocco in the world, and, most 
important of all, so to coodr- 
dinate the type and its treat- 
ment that it shall be in 
complete harmony with the 
subject matter itself.* 

The pleasure of seeing the 
fulfillment of one’s life ambi- 
tion is something few men 
achieve. There is no wonder, 
then, that William Dana Orcutt, 
noted book designer and typog- 
rapher at the Plimpton Press, 
Norwood, Massachusetts, was 
walking among the clouds 
when he saw the first finished 
copy of the special subscrip- 
tion edition of “Science and 
Health,” the Christian Science 
textbook. A monumental work, 
the tome represents an accom- 
plishment for which he had 
dreamed and planned for more 
than thirty years. 

The story of this subscription 
edition of “Science and Health” is of 
such importance to the graphic arts 
that it would be futile to attempt to 
describe its production without the 
able aid and assistance of Mr. Orcutt 
himself. In consequence, your nar- 
rator sought the counsel of Mr. Or- 
cutt, who warmed up to the inter- 
view and with natural pride and 
modesty recounted the steps taken. 

In the production of this typo- 
graphic masterpiece many problems 
of manufacture had to be overcome. 
In fact, each separate step presented 
its own special problem. 

In the first place, the type itself 
is a marked innovation in the history 

* See footnote Number 1. 


if THIS AGE of mass production it 


of type design. The earliest types 
known were based on the best hand 
lettering of their period. Gutenberg, 
in the fifteenth century, employed 
the Gothic style of lettering as a 
model for his great Bible, the first 
book printed. This design was appro- 
priate for an ecclesiastical volume, 
but not at all suited for classical lit- 
erature. Thus, when Sweynheim and 
Pannartz came to print Cicero’s Let- 


William Dana Orcutt (seated) and John B. Curry examin- 
ing a copy of the new edition of “Science and Health” 


ters, they designed a different type 
based on the best Roman lettering 
available at that time. This type, in 
turn, was revised and improved by 
Da Spira, and later perfected by 
Nicolas Jenson; and it is the Jenson 
form of the Roman letter which has 
become standard, and has served as 
a basis for leading private types— 
the Golden type of William Morris, 
Emery Walker’s Doves type, and the 
Centaur type of Bruce Rogers. 

But, curiously enough, there was 
one little period at the end of the 
fifteenth century which had been en- 
tirely overlooked by type designers. 
Patrons of the arts who had at first 
welcomed the invention of printing 


suddenly became fearful lest the 
Book, which they considered the 
rarest “gem of thought,” should be 
cheapened by being mechanically 
produced and thus made easily avail- 
able to the masses. So, when all 
other means failed to slacken the de- 
mand for printed books they tried 
ridicule. By stimulating the work of 
the scribes they would demonstrate 
what a poor thing a printed book 
really was: Thus unusual or- 
ders were given by the wealthy 
class in Italy for producing 
manuscript volumes, and, thus 
stimulated, the scribes de- 
veloped the humanistic design 
which has been recognized by 
experts ever since as hand let- 
tering in its most beautiful 
form. And this, be it remem- 
bered, was after the Jenson 
Roman letter had become 
standard. 

During his study in the 
Laurentian Library in Flor- 
ence, under the guidance of his 
intimate friend, Dr. Guido 
Biagi, its accomplished libra- 
rian, Mr. Orcutt was shown 
these famous humanistic man- 
uscripts. “Why,” he demanded 
of Dr. Biagi, “has no one ever 
taken hand lettering at the 
highest point of its develop- 
ment as the basis for a type?” 
Dr. Biagi shrugged his shoulders and 
replied with a smile, “This, my 
friend, is your opportunity.” 

So, more than thirty years ago Mr. 
Orcutt undertook to translate hand 
lettering in its most beautiful form 
into the rigid requirements of type. 
He did not try to make it an Orcutt 
type. His ambition was to overcome 
the mechanical difficulties which 
stood in the way of reproducing these 
magnificent letters in metal and to 
produce a face based directly upon 
the scribe’s design instead of upon 
some other type already once re- 
moved from the original artist’s 
work. For months, at the Laurentia: 
Library in Florence and also in the 
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Ambrosian Library, Milan,* he stud- 
ied volumes produced by the hu- 
manistic scribes. He had photostatic 
reproductions made, enlarging each 
letter, and by meticulous comparison 
reproduced each letter, not exactly 
as it was written in any one instance 
but compositely as the scribe had 
undertaken to write it. 

With these photostatic enlarge- 
ments and his own drawings, Mr. 
Orcutt went on to London, where he 
liscussed the project with John Mur- 
ray, the famous publisher, and with 
Sir Sidney Colvin, at the British 
\luseum. Then he returned to Amer- 
ca and consulted further with his 
id professor of art at Harvard Uni- 
rersity, Charles Eliot Norton. All 
hese gentlemen entered into the dis- 
ussion with enthusiasm, and their 
.dvice proved of great value as the 
indertaking proceeded.* 

The first volume, which was the 
only example Mr. Orcutt personally 
produced in this type, was “Pet- 
rarch’s Triumphs,” published in 
America by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, and by John Murray in Eng- 
land.* In Italy a jury of Italian art- 
ists selected the new type for the 
definitive edition of Dante, to be 
printed by Bertieri, in Milan. The 
king of Italy bestowed the decora- 
tion of the Cross of the Crown of 

Italy upon its designer. It is the type 
used in setting the pages of this new 
subscription edition of “Science and 
Health.” 

There is another bit of unwritten 
history which played its part in this 
edition of “Science and Health.” 
Fifty years ago Mr. Orcutt served his 
apprenticeship at the old University 
Press in Cambridge under the fa- 
mous master printer, John Wilson. 
Between Mr. Wilson and Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy there existed a close 
friendship as a result of the con- 
structive support Mr. Wilson had al- 
ways given her in her early struggles 
to produce editions of the textbook. 
One of the early duties of Mr. Orcutt 
was to act as personal representative 
between Mr. Wilson in Cambridge 
and Mrs. Eddy at Pleasant View, in 
Concord, New Hampshire. Unknown 
to Mr. Orcutt, Mr. Wilson had con- 
fided to Mrs. Eddy his desire and 
hope of training the youthful ap- 
prentice to become his successor. As 
a result of this, Mrs. Eddy constantly 
drew Mr. Orcutt out regarding his 


* See footnotes Numbers 2, 3, and 4. 


plans and ambitions and found that 
he was quite unresponsive to Mr. 


Wilson’s desire. 
One day Mrs. Eddy asked Mr. Or- 


cutt why he was unwilling to remain 





than in the sumptuous de luxe vol- 
umes limited to a few collectors. 

So the years ran on up to the time 
when Mr. Orcutt became engrossed 
in his adventure with the humanistic 


Monumental deluxe edition of “Science and Health,” showing cover of finest mo- 
rocco, dyed a rich permanent blue, with design hand lettered and blind-stamped 


in the business of book manufacture, 
and he replied “Because I wish to 
devote myself to something into 
which beauty may be introduced.” 

Mrs. Eddy smiled and said, “But 
if one has beauty in himself, he may 
put beauty into anything which he 
undertakes.” 

Not a great while after this, along 
came the William Morris books, and 
Mr. Orcutt’s first reaction was, “Here 
is a man who has beauty in himself, 
and is thus able to put beauty into 
books.” From that moment he deter- 
mined to devote his life to accom- 
plishing the expression of printing as 
a fine art, for the greater part as 
shown in inexpensive volumes rather 


letter. During this period he had be- 
come John Wilson’s successor at the 
old University Press and had been 
responsible for numerous physical 
changes in the format of the various 
editions produced by Mrs. Eddy’s 
publishing agents. Never unmindful 
of the injunction made by Mrs. Eddy 
at a crucial time in his career, what 
more natural than that his great am- 
bition should have been to use the 
newly designed type which personi- 
fied to him the proper typographic 
vehicle for Mrs. Eddy’s message in a 
volume so conceived and executed 
as to warrant having it take its place 
among the best examples of printing 
anywhere in the whole world? 
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It was not until August, 1939, how- 
ever, that the Trustees of Mary 
Baker Eddy decided the proper time 
had come to accept Mr. Orcutt’s sug- 
gestion. During the intervening years 
Mr. Orcutt’s experience made him 
better prepared to undertake this 
tremendous work. It also placed him 
in a position to criticize and revise 
his own work on the humanistic 


spoke his own Italian. His knowledge of 
books and book making, past and pres- 
ent, was surprising. His name was 
Achille Ratti, and when he became 
Bishop of Milan in 1921 and was ele- 
vated to the College of Cardinals two 
months later, it showed how far that 
wonderful personality was taking him. 
In less than a year from this time he be- 
came Pope Pius XI. 

3—After the punches were actually 
cut, the first types cast, and the first 


start pretensions of the new-fangled 
printing press. . . . Indeed, the volume 
is one of the noblest which has issued 
from the Press in recent years, and 
marks a new departure in printed books 
de grand luxe in England.” 

The quotation above refers to “varia- 
tions in certain letters.” This is indeed 
an innovation, as it is the first time a 
font of type has contained differing de- 
signs for the same letter. Yet, to carry 
out the effect of hand lettering, the same 


Two pages of special edition of “Science and Health.” Volume is 10 by 14 inches, 14 by 20 inches opened, type page 29 by 56 
picas. Reproduction gives idea of type page and margins, but not the beauty of type in simulated humanistic lettering 
known as Laurentian, designed by Charles Dana Orcutt, which is shown in the Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address on facing page 


type. But now came what seemed 
to be an insurmountable obstacle, 
namely, the prohibitive expense of 
setting type by hand. 


[Adapting the type for machine, and 
other details of production, will be given 
next month.—Editor. ] 

1—The volume is a Super Royal 
Quarto; 10 by 14 inches; type page 29 by 
56 picas; 725 pages; imported pure linen 
rag hand-made paper; bulk three inches; 
and weight 15 pounds. Each copy is en- 
closed in a cloth-covered, fleece-lined, 
wooden box, designed not only for pro- 
tection, but as a fitting motivation for 
the beauty of the book inside. Each of 
the eighteen chapter heads required spe- 
cial treatment, presenting individual 
problems. One thousand copies were 
printed and the subscription price was 
$100 a copy. 

2—While at the Ambrosian Library 
Monsignor Ceriani, the librarian, intro- 
duced Mr. Orcutt to his assistant whose 
cooperation was of the utmost value. 
The young priest possessed a marvelous 
personality. He was in close touch with 
affairs outside the Church and asked 
searching questions regarding conditions 
in America. He spoke several languages 
with the same facility with which he 


volume printed from this type, Professor 
Norton wrote: “Most modern type lacks 
freshness and individuality, but the new 
font shows its contrast to the familiar 
dry mechanical type. There is attractive 
freedom and unusual grace in its lines, 
derived immediately from the manu- 
script model but adapted to the neces- 
sary rigid requirements of print.” 
4—Of “Petrarch’s Triumphs,” the Con- 
noisseur, (London) commented, “The 
compositors have been encouraged to 
devote as long as need be to securing 
that sort of elasticity useful for bring- 
ing the characteristics of hand lettering 
into the printed page. There is a curious 
balance and harmony about the result, 
an absence of the mechanical, or at least 
the rigid, appearance inherent in printed 
type, owing to the variations in certain 
letters, a difference scarcely enough to 
be seen in detail, perhaps, but quite 
sufficient to be appreciated in the page. 
Yet, in the securing of this important 
artistic effect, the remarkable legibility 
of the font is in no way affected or im- 
paired, and there is a pleasant sense of 
novelty in our being personally intro- 
duced, as it were, to the ‘humanistic 
scribes,’ who, writing these fine manu- 
scripts after invention of printing, had 
been put on their mettie to bring their 
art to its highest development by con- 
noisseurs who bitterly resented the up- 


variations that were found in the hand- 
written manuscripts were deliberately 
introduced into the type letters. 


* * 
A $1,000 Christmas Card 

Out of the thousands of unique 
Christmas cards exchanged by crafts- 
men and others in the graphic arts, 
and those sent out by printing and 
publishing firms each year, that of 
the Advertising Agencies Service 
Company, New York City, probably 
merits the annual blue ribbon as the 
most unusual. 

Last year’s Christmas painting-in- 
type was entitled “From a Penthouse 
Window.” It was in four colors and 
measured 12 by 17 inches, took eight 
weeks to create, and is said to have 
cost about $1,000. 

Distant bridges, skyscrapers in 
course of construction, factory chim- 
neys in the background—and a large 
vase with a growing plant under an 
awning, make up a view surprising'y 
realistic, despite the angularity im- 
posed upon most of the picture ly 
the restrictions of type rules. 
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LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, concewed in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged 
ina great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a 

reat battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final resting-place of those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether firting and 
proper that we should do this. But ina larger sense we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground, 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled bere, bave con- 
secrated it, far above our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note nor long remember what we say bere, but it can 
never forget what they did bere. It is for us, the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfimshed work which they who fought 
bere bave thus far so nobly carried on. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us, that from 
these bonored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we bere 

highly resolve that these dead shall not bave died in vain; that 

this nation, under God, shall bave a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the people 
by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from 
the earth 


The above is set in 21-point Laurentian solid, and these lines are 
set in 14-point Laurentian solid. Note the variants in the a’s, e’s, 


OO and m’s, the introduction of which adds to the effect of band lettering 1 
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When two printers exchange an idea. . 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-eard, novelty, anything that clicks . 


Printed Gum Wrapper 

“Here is our latest merchandising 
idea—gum in our own wrapper,” 
writes Claes V. Wyckoff, of The Mer- 
cury Press, San Francisco. He con- 
tinues: “We believe it to be an effec- 
tive method of attracting attention, 
building up good will, and breaking 
down resistance. We printed our own 
labels.” 

Well, that’s one pretty good way to 
sweeten peoples’ disposition, and a 
really good one. It is the variety of 
gesture applicable to any firm. 

The wrappers are printed in two 
colors with name and address and 
telephone number on one side, and 
the statement on the other that the 
confection is given with compliments 
of The Mercury Press. The only cau- 
tion to add to the idea is to be sure 
to comply with pure food laws and 
list ingredients. Mr. Wyckoff printed 
this information in real small type: 
“Made of gum base, sugar, corn sy- 
rup, artificial flavor.” 

Here is an idea well worth push- 
ing for its simple salability. 


Dealer Education Idea 

Alert manufacturers have worked 
up a grocer’s customers’ order slip 
headed with advertising copy which 
sells their products. The grocers in 
this way get pads of order slips free. 
Clerks are constantly reminded both 
of the product and its selling points, 
and customers find the advertisement 
on each bill as received. 

The same idea could be applied to 
any product which sells through out- 
lets where an order slip is used for 
listing customer purchases. It might 
be made doubly effective by listing 
on the back of each slip the various 
selling points of advantage under the 
heading “Facts You Should Know.” 
One of the last sheets of each pad 
should be of a different color which 
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. send it to the IDEA FILE! 





the dealer could fill out and mail to 
the address specified to get a new 
pad or set of pads. 


“Green With Envy” 


This idea packs a punch but re- 
quires nothing more involved than a 
Government postal card printed in 
green and black. The first of the 
copy reads, “You'll be green with 
envy if you miss it.” The words 
“green with envy” are in a bright 
green; the rest of copy is black. Ad- 
jacent to the color-printed text is a 
cartoon face, also in green. 

Such an attention device is simple 
and its cleverness does not detract 
from the idea that it is trying to put 
across. This requires two colors, as 
would playing up similar phrases like 
“purple with rage,” “blue with cold,” 
“brown with tan,” “in the pink of 
health,” and so on. Try your clever- 
ness at applying color phrases to the 
outstanding sales points of custom- 
ers’ products. 


“In the Bag’”—Again! 
Contrast the Cellophane-covered 
circular reproduced here and that on 
page 33 of the March issue. The cur- 
rent one is an example of quality 


printing, the work of the Mid-West 
Paper Sales Limited, of Winnipeg. 
Its effectiveness is unquestionable, 
the transparent covering being an 
ideal way of emphasizing the white 
bond paper on which the circular is 
printed. The balloon is light blue and 
the lettering is dark blue. The fin- 
ished circular is evidence of the pa- 
per’s “high-grade printing qualities.” 


Black Blotting Stock 

Wherever it is important that sig- 
natures be protected, black blotting 
can be used to advantage. Seemingly 
few people know that there is such 
blotting stock available. 

Signatures can be copied from the 
regular white or tinted blotters, but 
the black stock hides the writing en- 
tirely. The blotter stays neat much 
longer; therefore, has greater adver- 
tising value. The one thing to be 
careful about is that the blotters are 
not used so long that they become 
saturated and smear signatures. This 
can be avoided by having the cus- 
tomer print up a new supply month- 
ly, as a series. 

The fact that black blotting is so 
little known gives extra appeal to 
build on or around the use of such 
stock. It also puts a new angle to an 
old printing idea. 


Buyers’ Post Cards 

A large millinery house in New 
York City uses a post card designed 
around an idea that can be adapted 
by many manufacturers. The card is 
principally for out-of-town buyers 
to send to customers back home. 

On the message side is a simple 
drawing of a sidewalk scene under 
which is printed “Greetings from 
New York, the world’s new fashion 
center.” A zinc reproduction of hand- 
writing reads, “American designers 


Me. J. L. Frasier 
The Inland Printer 
309 West Jackson Blvd 
Chicago, Ice. U.S 


Here is an expert's improvement on an idea explained and illustrated in the March issu: 
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of millinery have outdone themselves 
for spring. I’m rushing back a glo- 
rious collection—all the newest trends 
--each hat created to make you look 
your prettiest. Won’t you come in for 
a preview?” 

The cards are hand addressed from 
a list supplied by the buyer. 

Most of your local manufacturers, 
wholesalers, or dealers, make similar 
visits to market. These trips are 
known in advance and arrangements 
cin be made for the visiting cus- 
t mer to take a list from which to 
snd letters to the trade telling about 
now stock being bought. Each such 
v sit will bring in a print order as 
e: ch message must be in the hand- 
writing and carry the signature of 
the visitor. 


Sales Punch A-plenty 

4 gadget direct-mail idea that 
stands up with the many clever ones 
received at THE INLAND PRINTER is 
that of W. H. Fisher Company, print- 
ers and lithographers, of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. A three-cent stamp 
carried both the piece—a shipping 
tag; and the attached gadget—a full- 
size ticket punch. 

“Your printing packs a more prof- 
itable punch when Fisher prints it,” 
is displayed across the top of the 
tag. Copy on the opposite side tells 
the reader, “There’s sales punch a- 
plenty in a Fisher printed advertis- 
ing creation. Printers. Office Sup- 
pliers. Lithographers. W. H. Fisher 
Company, dial 2-1138, 110 East Gas- 
ton, Greensboro, North Carolina.” 

Can you think of a better way of 
impressing the point and attracting 
attention more effectively? 

You can use it for your own pro- 
motion, or sell it. Many a manufac- 
turer’s product also is suitable for 
the use of this tag that “packs a 
profitable punch.” 


Map Advertising Card 

Map cards are good for advertising 
because people keep and carry them, 
according to E. H. Richards, of Great 
Falls, Montana. Each year he gets up 
anew card from the latest available 
road information and prints on the 
margin under the map, “This map 
revised annually and is kept over 98 
per cent accurate.” 

To protect himself, Mr. Richards 
copyrights his cards. Principal roads 
throughout the state are shown in 
solid black, outline, or dotted to in- 
dicate whether they are paved or 
graveled or dirt. 
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The upper card is for out-of-town buyers to mail to the customers back home. The map 
advertising card is an idea with broad possibilities. Both are described on this page 


On the other side there’s a list of 
sixty-four cities and towns. 

Since motorists use their cars all 
the year around in most states, and 
there are tourists twelve months of 
the year—and since this advertising 
medium would be suitable for pro- 
motion of many types of business— 
the idea should prove a profitable 
one. Be sure that your own map is 
not reproduced nor traced from 


IN A FISHER PRINTED 
ADVERTISING CREATION 


Here is a stunt idea with lots of “punch” 


someone else’s. It is a simple matter 
to get facts direct from county or 
state road commissioners. Protected 
by a copyright, card maps could be 
sold at a good profit. 


Perfumed Direct Mail 


Why not “sell” someone on the 
idea of a perfumed direct-mail piece? 
Newspapers and magazines have 
made a good thing out of perfumed 
advertisements, and once or twice 
THE INLAND PRINTER has picked up 
the scent (pun is unintentional, be- 
lieve it or not) of some booklet or 
folder that used perfumed ink or was 
simply sprayed with perfume. 

A manufacturer of cosmetics re- 
cently introduced a new appeal to 
olfactory organs with a printed and 
die-cut piece. The paper stock is un- 
finished and not only holds the per- 
fume well but gives off waves of 
scent that makes the piece remem- 
bered a long time. Ladies carry per- 
fumed objects in purses to scent up 
their handkerchiefs. 

Why not try selling a blotter print 
job for some florist or dress shop? If 
the spray used is strong enough to 
be noticeable, but not so strong as to 
be overpowering, it would help to 
keep the blotter in use. Scent up a 
sample or two from your wife’s pri- 
vate mixture, and see if it doesn’t 
pull in a printing order or two. 
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@ “Devit” puTies of the 80’s are well 
described in the May 23, 1941, issue of 
the Morgan County (Utah) News, by 
the editor’s father, S. D. Perry, one of 
the oldest newspaper men in that state. 
Mr. Perry began as a “devil” in 1885. 
“My job,” he explained, “was to build 
fires, sweep out, run errands, get in 
coal, empty ashes, watch the printers 
work and thus learn how, keep every- 
thing in its place, keep the shop clean, 
learn the type cases, and keep type and 
workmen’s tools in their places. I also 
had to keep the two hand presses clean 
and ready for operation, in complete 
readiness for workers promptly at 7:00 
A.M., and strive to have the day’s labors 
completed in twelve to fourteen hours. 
My wages were set at one dollar a week 
for the first year, $3 for the second, $5 
for the third, and $7 for the fourth, at 
which time I was eligible to join the 
union.” 


@ BakesHop AROMA rose to greet read- 
ers of the April 5 issue of the Windsor 
(Canada) Daily Star. A local bakery 
arranged with the paper to scent that 
issue and center attention on a full- 
page, four-color, baked-goods advertise- 
ment. The Daily Star is the first news- 
paper to run a bakery ad in four colors, 
perfumed with an aroma of fresh breads 
and pastries. 


@ ONE cEnTuRY of publication was com- 
pleted by the New York Herald-Tribune 
on April 10, 1941. The newspaper was 
established by Horace Greeley, whose 
paper was a national influence against 
slavery prior to and during the Civil 
War. Only three editors have run this 
paper in all the years. Mr. Greeley was 
succeeded by Whitelaw Reid, who was 
followed in 1913 by his son, Ogden Mills 
Reid. By coincidence, the Herald-Trib- 
une won the N. W. Ayer Cup for typo- 
graphic excellence on the day the paper 
became a century old. 


@ AMERICAN FLAG use in advertising is 
almost sure to be banned by a bill re- 
cently passed without opposition by the 
Senate and now waiting for the House 
of Representatives to return from vaca- 
tion. This will be the first federal law 
on the subject. Heretofore, all such reg- 
ulations were by state laws, which con- 
flict in some minor particulars. Terms 
of the present proposed statute prohibit 
not only the use of “standard, colors, 
and ensign of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” but also any combination of red, 
white, blue, stars, or stripes to suggest 
the flag or other national emblems. 
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collected from various sources and presented 


@ THE CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY an- 
nounces that for the first time in its 
history the circulation of the Ladies 
Home Journal has made necessary a 
print order of greater than four million 
copies. This record was set for produc- 
tion of the February, 1941, number, and 
is several hundred thousand greater 
than that for The Saturday Evening 
Post, and well over a million greater 
than for The Country Gentleman. 


@ GrapHic Arts HI-titTeEs, bulletin of 
Graphic Arts Association, Baltimore, 
recently carried an item about Charles 
P. Garvin, general manager, National 
Stationers Association, a recent speaker 





CHARLES P. GARVIN 


before the Young Executives Club. The 
reproduced photograph of Mr. Garvin 
bore such resemblance to Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill that ten out of 
twelve people who saw THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S copy thought the picture was 
of the noted Briton. 


@ A NEW HANDBOOK has been issued by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce on 
“The Flag of the United States—Its Use 
in Commerce.” While this antedates the 
probable passage of national legislation 
on the subject, the facts contained are 
essentially in agreement. Copies of this 
Trade Promotion Series booklet No. 218 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. The price is 
ten cents each. 





REVITIES 


here for your edification and pleasure * 






Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students: nuggets of information about the industry 










@ “PRINT IT LETTERPRESS” labels have 
been prepared by the Photo Engravers’ 
Board of Trade of New York, and may 
be had in an assortment of designs and 
sizes—all of them colorful. Prices are 
$18 a thousand sheets of thirteen-on or 
$9.50 for 500 sheets. 

@ Davip O.rpnant, probably the best 
known as well as the oldest member 
of the Old-Time Printers Association of 


‘Chicago, the founder of the Oliphant 


Printing Company, died on February 4 
at the age of ninety-three. He was re- 
ported to be the OLDEST ACTIVE PRINTER 
in Chicago. He entered the field at 
twelve years of age and had a consecu- 
tive span of 81 years in the business. 
The September, 1938, issue of this mag- 
azine told of his experiences in the Chi- 
cago fire of 1871. 


@ OLDEST KNOWN PRINTER, Patrick Sher- 
lock, of Belfast, Ireland, died on Febru- 
ary 28, 1941, at the age of 103 years. 


@ Bruce Moran has started a project 
with the encouragement of Atlanta Mas- 
ter Printers Club which may suggest an 
idea to printers in other cities. Mr. Mo- 
ran has a FREE-LANCE ADVERTISING service 
by which his time is available for copy 
writing, designing, editing house-organs, 
or for undertaking any research—and the 
printer sets his own price by the day, 
hour, or piece! Formerly an advertising 
executive, Mr. Moran was persuaded to 
leave that field because of numerous de- 
mands for the talent which could make 
possible creative printing salesmanship. 


@ Top PRICE OF LEAD has been set at 5.85 
cents a pound by Leon Henderson, head 
of the National Defense Council. Recent 
advanced demands due to defense orders 
have made it necessary for Mr. Hen- 
derson to ask all producers and smelters 
to sell no lead at a higher price. 


@ GeorcE W. SOUTHWORTH, ninety-year- 
old publisher of the Needham (Mas- 
sachusetts) Chronicle, is said to be the 
oldest printer-publisher in the country 
continuing in the business which he es- 
tablished. The first issue of the Chron- 
icle appeared on November 28, 1874, 
and was printed on a Washington hand 
press. Later Mr. Southworth bought an 
Adams press powered with a kerosene- 
heated steam engine. He was the first 
printer in that section to adopt the point 
system. Among the relics in the Chron- 
icle building are the old Washingion 
press and a business card Southwo:th 
printed on a tiny press in his home 
while still a schoolboy dreaming of ife 
as a printer. 
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Forms That Set Solidly on the Bed 


Will Have No Workups & 12 month's workup cure, 


*" HAVE READ with interest the ar- 

ticle on elimination of workups 
es appearing in the May issue of 
your magazine. Its appearance is in- 
c cative of the fact that you do not 
have on your staff a composing-room 
engineer. 

I could begin by taking point by 
point and criticizing the article in 
lest month’s INLAND PRINTER, but 
frankly, I am going to dismiss the 
whole article as being impractical 
from the standpoint that even if it 
were practical in its engineering 
phases, it would be so revolutionary 
as to result in nothing being done 
about it. This is particularly so when 
one considers that the printer has at 
his disposal or can purchase at a 
very slight cost from his supplymen, 
the necessary equipment to eliminate 
workups. Therefore, I am going to 
make a quite complete analysis of the 
causes of workups, and their remedy. 
In a great many cases, we will find 
that the theory of Mr. Nelson’s ar- 
ticle was correct, but the remedy 
impractical. 

A form that rests solidly on the 
bed of a press will have no workups. 
The causes of a form riding are nu- 
merous, and I will discuss them and 
their remedy one by one. 

We must be practical and realize 
that as long as the present method 
of trimming linotype slugs prevails, 
and the human element is involved, 
there will at times be a variation in 
width between the top and bottom of 
a linotype slug. If the slugs are cast 
.030 wider at the bottom than at the 
top, this will cause the slugs to work 
off their feet, if the cylinder is roll- 
ing lengthwise over the column. 

To begin with, then, work towards 
having the slug measure the same at 
top and bottom. In spite of what any- 
one says, it is impossible to maintain 
this accuracy even though the slugs 
are checked every hour. Suppose 
they go out of adjustment with half 
an hour to go until the next adjust- 
ment. We have 2,000 ems of defective 
material, undoubtedly some of which 
has gone into production, making it 





vyhich was checked by authorities, is here being challenged @ By WILLIAM J. HIGGINS 





impossible to reset even if it were 
practical to do so. Endeavor by all 
means to maintain accurate adjust- 
ment of knives. 

The worst offender when it comes 
to causing workups is the ends of the 
linotype slug. The reason for this is 
that there seems to be a universal 
fallacy that it is necessary to taper 
linotype slugs at both ends in order 
that they may be ejected. This is not 
so. We know that workups are caused 
primarily by the fact that some ele- 
ments in the form are wider at the 
top than at the bottom. Thus we find 
that every linotype slug has that con- 
dition inherent in it. 

It is practical to remedy that cause 
by using “sinkers” in columnar mat- 
ter. But what of catalogs with their 
myriad of measures? It is an absolute 
impossibility to insert sinkers every- 
where linotype slugs are used, and 
these slugs cause a form to ride. 

The remedy for this is simple. Any 
machinist can tool the stationary end 
of the linotype mold so that it will be 
exactly perpendicular to the base. We 
will then eliminate the use of liners, 
and substitute for them either the 
automatic saw that attaches to the 
machine, or the band saw that is now 
available for that purpose. Thus we 
have a slug that is perpendicular at 
both ends with the exception of 30- 
em slugs. The remedy for that is to 
lengthen the mold a few thousandths 
and trim to 30 picas. 

The foregoing is the only special 
tooling necessary to eliminate work- 
ups in a form. 

The reason workups have caused 
so much grief in the printing busi- 
ness is that their prevalence is caused 
by so many factors with the same 
symptoms that the task of diagnosing 
and isolating the cause is extremely 
difficult. Once all the principles are 
understood, their isolation and cor- 
rection are simple. 

We will work backwards in this 
diagnosis and take the form as the 
stoneman receives it for lockup. 

1. Plan the lockup so as to use the 
smallest possible chase and as many 


bars as possible. The theory of the 
small chase is self-evident, but let us 
see why the use of bars. The most 
solid form has a certain amount of 
“squeeze,” and the wider the ex- 
panse, the more “squeeze.” When we 
exert the pressure of the quoins, we 
place that pressure below the center. 
As a result the squeeze is taken up at 
the bottom of the form and. the form 
rides. The same is true, only more 
pronounced, on a page or form that 
has been “leaded” with 1%4-point or 
one-point cards. 

2. We are now ready to proceed 
with the lockup in the accredited 
manner, keeping in mind that a form 
that lies flat on the stone under lock- 
up pressure won’t work up. After 
locking the form, the lockup man ex- 
erts the quoin pressure and tests for 
“slap.” This is the essence of success- 
ful lockup. Each square inch of form 
is tested by tapping with the closed 
fist. Any unit or units not lying flat 
on the surface of the stone will evi- 
dence themselves by a slapping noise 
as they are pounded. An analysis will 
show the cause of failure to lie flat. 

We have our slugs perpendicular 
on the ends so that possibility of any 
work-up is eliminated. Next, we face 
the fact that there is a possibility that 
slugs are thicker at top than bottom. 
The quickest and safest way to do 
this is to drop a sinker between lines 
and continue to do so until the form 
lies flat. Of course, we could use a 
“mike” which would involve taking 
out a slug, and sure as can be, some 
day someone is going to get a slug 
back wrong and it will be printed. 

The next possibility is cuts. They, 
too, must have their edges perpen- 
dicular to their bases. In the compos- 
ing room, there is a great tendency 
of compositors to trim cuts on the 
saws. When they do so, especially on 
originals, the saw blade has a tend- 
ency to spread at the top. The result 
is that the wood base is cut narrower 
than the top and it tapers outward at 
the top. The remedy is “sinkers.” 

An important cause of trouble is 
“rocking” cuts. An uneven cut is 
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often brought to type height by 
patching low spots with the result 
that any few square inches, taken 
separately, are type high, but the 
base itself is warped and rocks. Each 
revolution of the cylinder brings up 
all the surrounding spacing material 
until in a few impressions the mate- 
rial is printing. 

We have now eliminated 90 per 
cent of our workup causes. The other 
10 per cent are caused by defective 
chases or improper locking by press- 
men. Careless washing with non-vol- 
atile solutions that saturate wood 
elements causes warping. 

Most of the foregoing has been to 
remedy the defect of the form that 
the stoneman receives. However, the 
elimination of workups should begin 
before the form is even made up. 





1, When cuts are “type-highed,” 
do not patch but bring entire base 
to same height on block leveler and 
build up to type high by underlay. 

2. Use metal material for makeup, 
but make judicious use of reglets for 
column spacing and the like. It is a 
good practice to “float” each unit in 
a reglet “frame.” 

3. Justify forms before sending to 
lockup. The inability of the printing 
industry to utilize the advantages of 
a makeup gauge that is available is 
a tribute to its backwardness. 

4. Use the new high-speed quoins. 
Their speed is merely a by-product 
when compared to the advantage 
of the even, direct pressure. 

5. Endeavor at all times to lock the 
smallest possible unit. This may mean 
utilizing bars in the chases. It may 
mean placing the quoins in gutters. 
We must realize that the trouble with 
workups increases with the size of 
the form. 











The one remaining item is mono- 
type. The only precaution when using 
monotype is to see that it is cast ac- 
curately according to accepted stand- 
ards. Remember also that monotype 
is very spongy setwise, and adjust 
lockup correspondingly. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of 
workups and their remedy. The fun- 
damental involved is to make each 
form lie flat on the stone under lock- 
up pressure without any slap when 
pounded with the fist. An outline of 
the more common causes is given, 
with their remedy. If no form is sent 
to press that has any slap in it, work- 
ups will decrease 90 per cent. 
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Again, Spelling Gets Simplified 





By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ ADDRESSING my semi-professional 
friends, the proofreaders and com- 
positors, the editors and publishers, 
the school teachers and the secreta- 
ries—all who strive for good English 
in speech and in writing and print— 
I have this to say: There is a job to 
be done. It is not a job I like. It is 
rather an unpleasant job, because no 
matter how I try, the feelings of a 
friend are bound to be hurt. He is a 
friend, or he wouldn’t have written 
to me—and stretched his neck out. 
He has faith in me. He respects my 
judgment. He values my opinion. 
Naturally, I would like to make him 
happy by saying his ideas are good. 
But—I do not think they are. So, it’s 
a case of “This hurts me more than 
it hurts you.” 

Well, in such a situation, there is 
just one thing I do: I plunk in, do 
the dirty work, and get it all over 
with as soon as possible. So—let’s go! 

Unsympathetic comment is some- 
thing no proponent of spelling re- 
form ever did get or ever will get 
from E.N.T. Close scrutiny of the 
scheme—yes. Hard, unsparing anal- 
ysis—sure. But never the cold shoul- 
der, the judgment in advance, the 
dictatorial rejection, the condemna- 
tion that can spring only from a 
demonstrably false assumption of an 
Authority. (In matters of English, 
there is no Authority.) 

“What’s all the shootin’ (or shout- 
in’) fur? Why, simply this: That a 
good fellow out in the lush and 
luscious Middle West has sent to me, 
with the invitation—or challenge—to 
comment, a proposed plan of simpli- 
fication for our English spelling. He 
asked me if I would care to consider 
his plan to rescue the perishing—or 
at least the distressed. 

I told him of course I would, Burt. 
But what? Why, but this and that: 
but—he must trust me with his stuff. 
He must keep a carbon copy, and not 
blame me if his copy got lost in the 
mail. He must, in the spirit of the 
First Amendment, reserve to me the 
privilege of free speech. He must not 
think me sewed up by his courteous 
and trusting approach—you see, E. 
N. T. is a tough old bird! He must 
not turn the favor of comment in 
these precious columns into a prior 
lien. In a word, he must take what 
he got—and like it. 






Well, he met that cold-blooded 


reservation like a good sport. H 
called my letter a “good letter.” He 
said I was to be “commended fo: 
making the stipulations” I did make 
He said, “I suppose you are botherex 
every once in a while with peopl: 
like me with an ax to grind.” Gosh 
he did not know how true a wor 
he spoke! I would like to give ever 
inquirer a friendly word of counse 
—but I do have to make the famil) 
living! I write my department, an 
my monthly feature article, in a! 
good faith, and with every wish ti 
be of service in this cockeyed ol 
world. But—well, you know how i 
is: there’s just so much time (try to 
tell me what time is!) and you jus: 
can’t do all the nice things you 
would like to do. So from the hun- 
dreds of good letters I simply have to 
choose, for comment, those of most 
interest and value to the Gang. 

The author of this system of sim- 
plified spelling says “Mr. Dewey of 
the Simplified Spelling Board con- 
sidered use of th “very objection- 
able.” And so, my friend, do I. It gets 
you nowhere. Well, you can use a dh, 
or—like the Merriam Webster, a 
special character. 

It’s all very tempting. But—it just 
does not seem to hold up. Look— 
here’s what you get: “Tough” be- 
comes “tuf.”’ Simpl enuf! But “choir” 
becomes “quier.” I suppose “inquire” 
is “inquier.” Is “higher” to be “hier’’? 
Is “fire” to be “fier”? If you are tired, 
will you be tierd”? Is “ehrer” bet- 
ter than “error”? Will it be easier 
for children to learn? Honestly, I 
can’t see it! 

“Hope” becomes “hoep.” “Day” 
would be “dae.” What will the re- 
formers do with “dairy”? A news- 
paper will be a daely—if they leave 
us the old, familiar final “y.” 

Is it true simplification to use the 
dieresis whenever a vowel is dupli- 
cated in adjoining syllables, as 
“coeérs” for “coerce,” “plaeér” for 
player”? Heaven help the fifth grade! 

Lots of English words can be 
either noun or verb. You can (if you 
are a bird) perch on a roost, or roost 
on a perch. You excuse yourself by 
presenting an excuse. In the noua, 
the “s” has the hissing sound; in tie 
verb, it is equal to a “z.” In this new 
language, for such it really is, te 
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noun would be “excues,” the verb 
would be “excuez.” 

Now, I could see some sense in 
distinguishing this way: “excuse,” 
“-xceuze.” But the stuck-in “e’s” have 
got me stopped. 

Let’s just go down our friend’s list 
o: old and proposed spellings. (I 
d-op the quotes.) Abate is abaet. 
Accuracy is accuerasi. Bellows, bel- 
lus. Dose, does—that’s a mean one! 
I don’t know what they would do 
w th “does,” third person singular of 
“9.” Or with “does,” plural of “doe.” 
H imane becomes huemaen. And so 
it zoes, down a long list. 

' myself would like to see some 
changes made in our spelling—as, for 
example, in “read,” present tense, 
andi “read,” past tense: when I fin- 
is!: reading a book, I have “read” it. 
I would like to see “th” in “thin” 
distinguished from “th” in “this.” 

sut as far as I have seen, no sim- 
plifier has done anything but create 
stiil more distressing complications. 


* * 
Make an Overlay Knife 

Following are directions for mak- 
ing an overlay knife as explained by 
James W. McCarty, Cleveland, Ohio, 
in The American Pressman: 

“The knife I get the most out of I 
make myself from a hack-saw blade. 
Any blade that has a scale, or will 
take a permanent bend or set, is 
worthless. When I find the right blade 
I break it into about a five-inch 
length, place in a vise, and break off 
enough of the back side on the 
broken end to make the bevel I de- 
sire. I start rubbing on the coarse 
side of an oilstone and continue until 
I get the proper shape and edge. An 
emery wheel would burn the blade 
quickly and ruin it. 

“Then I take two pieces of non- 
pareil furniture, shave off one end 
of each, trim them to the size of a 
saw blade, and wrap with common 
string until I reach about one-half 
an inch from the end. Laying a darn- 
ing needle on the narrow side, ex- 
tending over the end of the knife, I 
continue to wrap as far as the end. 
Next, I thread the needle and pull 
through with a pair of pliers, thus 
avoiding knots. Finally, I dip the 
handle into shellac and let dry, re- 
peating the operation several times. 

“A knife made this way will last 
more than three years, and shellac 
will preserve the string more than 
two years.” 


Set Up Technical Control 


on a Small Investment 
Concluding Article by KARL F. WEIKEL 


@ THE process of electrotyping can 
profit much by being subjected to an 
able technical control in the hands 
of trained people. The first and most 
obvious point of control in the elec- 
trotype foundry is the routine check- 
ing of the plating baths. The solu- 
tions in the copper and nickel tanks, 
as required to maintain constantly 
favorable conditions, ought to be 
checked every day, or at least once 
a week, depending upon the volume 
of work passing through them. A 
complete quantitative analysis of the 
solutions should be made at least 
once a year. A trained chemist with 
but relatively little equipment can 
make the routine checks of titrating 
the copper solutions and obtaining 
the specific gravity and of checking 
the pH and specific gravity of the 
nickel solutions. He could and would 
set up a table or plot a curve on the 
basis of the test results and the de- 
sired results for immediate informa- 
tion as to the state of the baths and 
the quality of the metal. While prac- 
tically every plater titrates his solu- 
tions and some also take the specific 
gravity, very few use the informa- 
tion to its best advantage because 
they generally lack the technical 
training to completely understand 
the basic principles involved in both 
the plating and the tests. Such mat- 
ters in the hands of the technical 
control will be of greater value. 

Molding wax can also be definitely 
controlled through use of an instru- 
ment such as a penetrometer, which 
measures the relative resistance to 
penetration of a substance. By man- 
ipulating the ingredients accordingly 
the wax can be adjusted to meet 
practically any purpose. 

These are only a few of the many 
phases of electrotyping which lend 
themselves to improvement through 
technical control. 

In photoengraving, too, there are 
many places where a trained chemist 
would be of very great assistance to 
the departmental personnel who are 
busy enough at their difficult art 
without taking time out for chemical 
experiments. As is well known, the 
chemical difficulties peculiar to the 








business occur rather frequently and 
often necessitate calling in a service 
man from the chemical supply house, 
with subsequent delay. The technical 
control chemist could and would 
save much of this difficulty and time. 

In the lithographic processes the 
uses for a trained chemist are my- 
riad, since the entire process is a 
chemical one. The blanket washes for 
various purposes, control of fountain 
water, inks, paper, and atmospheric 
control of building conditions, all of 
which are so beneficial, if not essen- 
tial, are better and more cheaply 
handled by trained technical people. 

It might be considered from the 
above that technical control repre- 
sents a large investment. However, 
a very workable, if somewhat plain 
appearing, laboratory may be in- 
stalled and equipped without involv- 
ing prohibitive cost. The basic equip- 
ment should include one laboratory 
ink mill, a sunlight exposure ma- 
chine, a reasonably accurate (0.10 
gram) balance, paper scales, caliper, 
Mullen Tester, and sword hygrom- 
eter. A fairly powerful microscope, 
while not absolutely necessary, will 
be extremely helpful and will soon 
pay for itself, as will a small drying 
oven. The laboratory can be located 
in any reasonably quiet spot but, for 
best results, it should be located as 
centrally as possible and be readily 
accessible. A stout bench can be 
built in, with water, gas and electric 
outlets, and compressed air if handy. 

The services of well trained en- 
gineers and chemists can be obtained 
practically anywhere. If people can 
be obtained who have had previous 
experience in technical work related 
to the graphic arts, the results will 
naturally be quicker; however any 
reasonably intelligent chemist or en- 
gineer with the codperation of the 
management can in a short time in- 
doctrinate himself into the new field. 

While the details of a technical 
control for the graphic arts are quite 
highly specialized, the basic precepts 
of establishment are much the same. 

The first step is, of course, to de- 
termine the ultimate objective of the 
control. This objective will probably 
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be increased production, lower cost, 
an improved product, a more uniform 
product, or a relatively proportional 
combination of these. 

The next step is to accurately de- 
termine, through careful investiga- 
tion, the point upon which the ob- 
jective depends. If, for example, the 
objective is a more uniformly good 
product, the records of the best ef- 
forts of the past should be carefully 
scrutinized to determine accurately 
what points were directly respon- 
sible for the quality of that partic- 
ular product as compared with the 
general run of the plant. The best 
of the past will then be the objective 
and the conditions which made it the 
best will be those to be standardized 
and maintained. 

The next step is the determination 
of ways and means of attaining and 
maintaining these ideal conditions. 
Cost, as opposed to probable return 
and advantage, must be considered 
and the control must be ready to 
effect compromises wherever prac- 
ticability may demand so that any 
change whatsoever must be toward 
improvement. 

Because of the attitude in the past 
of the graphic arts industries toward 
the introduction of scientific methods 
into the control of operations and 
processes, the few firms which now 
have organizations for technical con- 
trol are really pioneering in a broad 
field. There has been compiled dur- 
ing the life of printing, practically 
no reliable information of any scien- 
tific value for the betterment of the 
art and industry until very recent 
years when, at last, the industry has 
finally been compelled to turn to 
science. The result is, obviously, that 
people who recently started or 
are now starting their technical con- 
trol and beginning their greatly 
needed research are blazing their 
own trail. There is no reliable past 
information for reference, so conse- 
quently it is only natural that those 
houses which have already an estab- 
lished technical control which has 
collected its data should not feel 
free, nor be called upon, to release 
this information, which they have 
found so beneficial, to competitors 
who have nothing to offer in return. 

A similar situation existed in the 
pulp and paper industry until the 
wiser heads formed the Technical 
Association of the Pulp & Paper In- 
dustry. This organization furnished 
a medium for a free exchange of 
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findings and technical information 
among the technical people of the 
industry to the very great improve- 
ment of that industry. It brought to 
light the great advantage that may 
be gained through employment of 
science and the great contribution 
that scientists could make to the in- 
dustry. The TAPPI has sponsored a 
research program which has been 
directly responsible for many of the 
great strides in that industry in re- 
cent years. 

The graphic arts industries have 
much to learn from this example. A 
technical association similar to the 





ASLEEP IN CLASS 


By Ellis Thirkettle, Principal of the London 
School of Printing 


A SHORT TIME AGO, whilst walking 
through one of the departments 
of the school, I was amazed at the 
sight of one student apparently 
sleeping. He was asleep, sound 
asleep. 

The youth was sitting on a stool 





and had fallen across the bench. 
His head lay on his folded arms. 
The other students were getting on 
with their work, but the instructor 
did not seem inclined to waken the 
sleeper, though obviously aware of 
his behavior. Neither was I, when 
I heard more about him. 

On the floor beside the lad were 
a pair of gum boots and a “tin 
hat.” He was a volunteer fireman 
and had come straight to school 
after being on almost continuous 
duty for thirty-six hours. He had 
been helping to fight a fire in a 
large block of flats which had been 
bombed, and to rescue some 
people trapped in the basement. 
The basement had 
gradually filled up 
with water due to 
the breaking of a 
main, and after a 
time the desperate 
work of rescue had 











turned into the tra- 
gic task of recover- 
ing bodies. 

The sleeping stu- 
dent was utterly 
exhausted not only 
physically but men- 
tally as well. 


TAPPI would be of great benefit to 
the graphic arts. At its inception it 
would naturally be a relatively small 
group but it would grow rapidly be- 
cause of the contributions that it 
could make. 

The above is intended, not as 
set of iron-bound rules but merely) 
as a few suggestions for applicatior 
in the hope that it will demonstrat« 
the need for technical control, the 
advantages to be gained, and will aic 
in dispelling the distrust of thing: 
scientific which exists in the minds 0° 
people not familiar with them. Tech 
nical control is practical, profitable. 








This story is true, and I record 
the incident, not because the 
student is exceptional in his de- 
termination to ‘do his bit,” but 
because, on the contrary, he is 
typical. He is typical of that great 
number of our students who, al- 
though not yet of military age, 
are doing war work almost as vital 
as that of the fighting services. 
And in the last few months they 
have, beyond all question, earned 
a salute. 

During the day they are prin- 
ters-in-the-making; at night they 
serve as air-raid wardens, stretcher 
bearers, firemen, ambulance driv- 
ers, Home Guards, and workers in 
other jobs which have been right 
in the front line. Most of their 
spare time is given to these volun- 
tary duties, and they perform 
them vigorously and efficiently. 

That these would involve con- 
siderable physical effort and much 

personal inconven- 
ience, they knew. 
To all you stu- 
dents who, by var- 
ious forms of war 
work, are backing 
up the men in the 
fighting forces, I 
say, ‘Congratula- 
tions!” You are pre- 
venting the enemy 
from carrying out 
his plan to cripple 
us; keeping the road 
open to victory. 


FIRE BLITZ 
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The Pracfreom 





Nhat Are a Pair? 
Please: “A pair of gloves is,’ or “A 
air of gloves are”?—Minnesota. 
A pair is, just as a hat is, a dog is, 
question is. Gloves are, just as hats 
re, dogs are, questions are. The 
hrase “of gloves” switches the mind 
over onto the plural track. If you said 
A pair of gloves were lying on the 
table” everybody would understand 
you perfectly; few would even notice 
ihe grammatical twist—and only one 
in a million persons would suffer a 
pang. Funny it doesn’t work the other 
way. Only the incurably indifferent, 
the habitual breaker of the laws of 
grammar, would think of saying “The 
rules [plural] of grammar [singular] 
is hard to master.” How come? 


Rules and Remedies 

Copy that is badly edited is a pain in 
the neck to most typesetters. If he cor- 
rects manifest errors he may be cen- 
sured for not following copy, and if he 
follows copy he may be called down for 
not correcting the errors. Copy should 
be given to the typesetter in such shape 
that he can follow it in every detail.— 
Towa. 

Let me say that no matter what the 
system, it is always necessary to use 
a little common sense in dealing with 
special situations. The pretense of in- 
fallibility is a poor one. Editor, proof- 
reader, compositor: we are all quite 
capable of making mistakes. But cer- 
tainly there should be a clear under- 
standing: between the publisher and 
printer; between editor and proof- 
reader. The limits of opportunity, in- 
itiative, ought to be unmistakably 
marked; and so should responsibility. 


Feeble Overemphasis 


Is it true that overemphasis is a weak- 
ness, and excessive use of italics bad?— 
South Dakota. 

The question answers itself, since 
“overemphasis” means “too much 
emphasis”—and of course too much 
is not good; that “says itself.” Over- 
use of italics in print nowadays is 
checked by the printer’s desire for a 
straight run of type; it isn’t as easy 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


to manage special types as it used to 
be in the old days of sticking type by 
hand, one character at a time. 

Sentimental ladies used to produce 
wonderful examples of the feeble- 
ness of overemphasis: “We went for 
a walk in the woods—Oh, the dear, 
dear woods! The sun shone down so 
brightly, and the birds were singing” 
—and so on. The only thing I know 
to match that is the distribution of 
stresses by some radio announcers. 

Italics are used for emphasis; for 
strength. But with any overuse, the 
strength is lost. Still, I must say I like 
to use underlining or caps in my let- 
ters, to direct special attention to 
particular words. To stress the obvi- 
ous is a bit discourteous, it withholds 
from the reader credit for his intel- 
ligence. But when not overdone, it 
may be pardoned as a writer’s harm- 
less idiosyncracy. 

Whether such stressing is good or 
bad depends upon where it occurs 
and how much judgment is shown in 
using it. 


QUIN 


A Reader writes 











To the Editor: 

Under separate cover I am send- 
ing you a book on South African 
flora. The pictures are enclosed in 
cigarettes. I hope to collect a 
series of animals from the Na- 
tional Park, which I will send 
also. I have the original from 
which the floral illustrations have 
been taken. There are only 500 
complete sets. Two thousand were 
printed but 1500 of the volumes 
were burned. My set is worth 
about £60 or £70. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has im- 
proved with age. It is full of in- 
formation and is a real printers’ 
encyclopedia. I looked at the first 
issue the other night (incorpo- 
rated in your fortieth anniversary 
number). What a difference! 

Thanks for the review you pub- 
lished in the December number. 
Where you have two languages, 
your English at times gets a kick! 

O. W. Frewin 
Printer and publisher 
Middelburg, South Africa 
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will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


How Many Are One? 

I came across this in a newspaper: 
“One little manifestation of it are the 
tin cans .. .” Are this correct English? 
—Rhode Island. 

If it am, I are badly fooled. No— 
it is not correct English. It is the 
English of affectation. The tin cans 
are one small manifestation—and 
the one little manifestation is the tin 
cans. The idea might be expressed 
either way; but the subject comes 
first, and the verb must agree with 
it in number. And “one are” just 
can’t be correct. 


“Only” and “Also” 


This came to our editorial depart- 
ment: “How much that father suffered 
can only be imagined by one who has 
passed through a similar experience.” It 
was changed to: “How much .. . can be 
imagined only by one . . .” The change 
was challenged by a proofreader. What 
do you say?—Ohio. 

Page after page could be written 
on this subject—and has been writ- 
ten. After all is said and done, each 
one of us has to use his own good 
judgment on each instance as it turns 
up. “Only” and “also” have to be 
placed as near as possible to the word 
with which they hook up. “Can only 
be imagined” means that in no way 
but through imagination can the idea 
be caught. “Imagined only by one 
who” means that no other person 
could even imagine it. “Only imag- 
ined” and “imagined only by one 
who” are two different ideas. It looks 
to me, in this case, as though that 
proofreader was w-r-o-n-g, wrong. 


Word Division System 

How would you divide “tribune”’?— 
Florida. 

The Webster entry gives “trib’- 
une,” with a note to this effect: In 
England it is often pronounced “tri’- 
bune,” with long sound of “i,” as in 
“kite.” In America, as the name of a 
newspaper, it is often pronounced 
“tri-bune’,” with short “i” as in 
“kit,” and accent on the second syl- 
lable. Pronunciation is the key to 
division. The division “trib-une” 
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would go with the short “i” and ac- 
cent on the first syllable. The divi- 
sion “tri-bune” would match pro- 
nunciation with either long or short 
“i” and accent on the second syllable. 
These are the grounds on which to 
base your decision. If you want a 
positive answer, why, of course, what 
I have to say is, make it “trib-une.” 
(And “tri-bunal” or “tribu-nal.”) 


Curious! 


Here’s a funny sentence. It seems to 
be correct enough, but it could be taken 
different ways. Look: “Nobody can fry 
an egg like her.” Well?—Vermont. 


This is a lallapaloosa of a topic. The 
main stem is, “Nobody can fry.” Fry 
what? “An egg like her.” In other 
words, she is an egg. Try again: per- 
haps it means “Nobody like her can 
fry an egg”—but you know it does 
not mean that. What does it mean? 
Just this: “(Nobody can fry an egg as 
she can.” That is to say, nobody can 
fry an egg that will be like (as good 
as) one that she fried. 

There is confusion in speech and 
writing and print because people will 
not distinguish between “like” and 
“as.” So here’s a curiosity of lan- 
guage for you: a sentence in which 
clearly the grammatical way is the 
only right way. 

It would be interesting if we could 
see and hear down the long corridors 
of time through which mankind is 
marching—or staggering—and know 
how that word “like” will stack up in 
the year 2041. Will there then be 
grammatical sanction for “Don’t do 
like I do, but do like I say”? 


An Average Does What? 


Which is correct, “An average of 100 
cars a day pass,” or “passes”?—Oregon. 

Grammatically, “passes” is correct, 
to agree in number with the subject, 
“average.” But no matter how you 
wrestle over it, the simple, honest- 
to-goodness, inescapable fact is that 
anyone who utters that sentence does 
mean to impart the idea that the cars 
pass, not a visible thing called an 
average. The disciplinarian takes one 
line of judgment; the free soul, an- 
other. By-passing an acre of possible 
argument, let’s ask: Why not side- 
step, and say or write “On the aver- 
age, 100 cars a day pass”? I used to 
be much more severe in my rulings 
than I am today—and not nearly so 
close to the bedrock of correct ad- 
justment of grammar and general 
usage. No, you in the back row!—it 
isn’t that I’m weakening; I’m getting 
older and wiser. 
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N. of I. 


What in the world is this I keep hear- 
ing about—‘“noun of identification”?— 
Minnesota. 


It is in the world; and, I hope, to 
stay—and spread. You see, it’s E. N. 
T.’s own idea, Briefly, it’s this: In 
such an expression as “car driver,” 
it has been customary to call “car” 
an adjective—which it definitely is 
not. To label it as an adjective is an 
out-and-out error. An escape from 
this has been sought, by some, in call- 
ing the expression a phrase (a cou- 
ple or more words used coordinately 
without syntactic relation). But this 


What's ahead? 





PERHAPS there was never a time when it 
was more difficult for business to plan for 
the future than it is today. Uncertainty looms 
large in almost every direction. But plan we 
must if our part in the scheme of things is 
to continue as a dependable factor for those 
who now depend on us for goods or service 
or livelihood. 

Certain sure things contribute to wise 
planning and some of them suggest definite 
action. 

During the coming months there will be 
new buyers in your field who never heard of 
you. Tell them your story. Make friends with 
them. 

There will be old customers lost through 
causes beyond your control. Start the ground 
work now for new accounts to replace them. 

There will be new competition for both 
your old customers and new prospects. Keep 
close to both customers and prospects by reg- 
ular friendly contact through the mail. 

There will be a temptation to let the im- 
provement that may come to your business, 
and perhaps the difficulties in the production 
end, take up all your attention. Fight against 
this if you want good business to out-last the 
boom. 

And if you find yourself temporarily for- 
gotten in the frantic rush of preparation for 
defense, because you don’t make guns or 
tanks, the suggestion is still the same— 

Advertise more for increased sales in 1941, 


—from an advertisement of the 
Rand Avery Ptg. Co., Boston 





Photograph by Harold Lambert, Philadelphia 


is an evasion, a device; feeble and 
unsatisfactory. “Car,” in this expres- 
sion, is still a noun; and I classify it 
as a noun of identification because it 
identifies the force and function of 
the word in such collocation with 
another noun. True, it feels like an 
adjective, but it is still a noun. 


Proofroom Tactics 

Is it worth while to try to let one and 
the same reader go straight through a 
job, as a book, or is it better, as com- 
monly done, to hand it out in takes to 
several readers?—Delaware. 

The considerations on each side 
are quite obvious. If one reader goes 
straight through the job, he benefits 
by the sustaining force of continuous 
interest; keeping up with the theme 
or story keeps his mind awake. But 
then, there are some proofroom fore- 
men who would not care for that at 
all; they think such interest in the 
matter itself detracts from the 
mechanical accuracy of the work. 
Again, to have a single reader carry 
the job straight through from start 
to finish would appeal to one fore- 
man as at least guaranteeing con- 
sistency—and then another foreman 
would say “It’s better to have sev- 
eral readers work on it, because they 
check up on each other.” 

The cold, hard, working fact is that 
in a big shop, with a number of 
readers and a number of jobs going 
through and pressing for speed, it is 
impossible to do anything with the 
work but distribute it among the 
readers. Office rules and the special 
orders must keep work consistent. 


Who Guides the Guides? 

This sentence comes from one of the 
W. P. A. state guides: “Its notable in- 
terest in music and other arts make it 
an outstanding cultural center.” I say 
this is wrong, but my friend says inter- 
est in several arts is several interests in 
art, and so the plural verb is required. 
Well?—Texas. 

Your friend is extremely clever, 
but as a grammarian he simply has 
no existence whatever. “Interest” is 
the subject, and the verb, to agree 
with it in number, must be “makes.” 
It’s necessary, though not easy, to 
draw a clean line between what is 
meant and what is actually stated. 
These matters have to be handled 
both with knowledge and with intel- 
ligence; with firm adherence to hard 
fact, and liberalism of spirit. Con- 
cessions have to be made, but they 
must be made with care and dis- 
crimination, so that both grammar 
and common sense get a fair show. 
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Homer |. Buckley is known to 
everyo'e in the direct-mail 
adverti:ing field. His genial 
smile was caught at the Nor- 
mandy House in Chicago on 
March ‘4. The occasion was 
a prev:ew of “Light Up Your 
Letterh ad,” which was spon- 
sored by Fox River Paper Cor- 
poratio ., Appleton, Wisconsin 





Raymond B. Howard, manager 
of the London (Ohio) Madison 
Press, was elected April 23 
president of National Editor- 
ial Association, comprised of 
non-metropolitan newspapers. 
Mr. Howard is well known as 
one of those who helped with 
organization of the Ohio Em- 
ploying Printers Association 





]. Harry Drechsler is one of 
| the three honorary life mem- 
i bers of Baltimore’s Graphic 
| Arts Association. He is the 
} oldest in the organization. 
This picture was snapped on 
ithe occasion of his eighty- 
third birthday. He has made 
. his Berry Press widely known. 
(Hutzler Brothers photograph) 


J. H. Kingsbury, instructor of the Minneapolis Graphic Arts Industry's 
twenty-weeks course in engraving estimating, gave special honor to six 
men with perfect attendance. The men, left to right, are M. H. Dahlen, 
R. Lundberg, O. Lynum, T. H. Dahlen, Mr. Kingsbury, E. Ward, C. Carlson 


Major Lew B. Brown, at the left below, editor of the St. Petersburg (Florida) 
Evening Independent, is seen receiving honors for distinctive services to 
his community. He has made his home city famous by delivering all copies 
of his newspaper free on any day the sun does not shine in St. Petersburg 


a. 


Below is another candid camera shot taken March 14 at Normandy House, Chi- 
cago. Left to right are Ray Gleason and Harold F. Leahy (president), of La 
Salle Paper Company, Chicago; D. E. Oberweiser (vice-president) and P. C. 
Wesco (sales manager), of Fox River Paper Corporation, Appleton, Wisconsin 


CANDID CAMERA PAGE 


Pictorial news of present and future leaders in various branches of the graphic arts 


Roy Barfuss, talented typographer of 
]. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, New 
York. His choice of Stratoliner ads 
is given in May issue. He also has 
the distinction of designing seven of 
last twelve INLAND PRINTER covers 


John J. Maher is the new chief of the 
Chicago Graphic Arts Federation. He 
has been instrumental in securing for 
printers of the Chicago area quite a 
number of contracts from the War De- 
partment. (Moffett Studio photograph) 


Thomas Dreier, left, is well known as 
editor of sales and good will organs, 
and Ben Granger is manager of the St. 
Petersburg Printing Company. During 
the summer Mr. Dreier’s residence is 
Winnipesaukee Lake, New Hampshire 












New Books for Printers 









PackaGiInc CaTALoG, 1941, the thir- 
teenth annual volume, contains 586 pages 
of information of interest to those hav- 
ing problems in planning, designing, and 
producing packages of any kind. This 
year’s edition has been revised com- 
pletely and has an entirely new section 
on package law and another new one 
on adhesives. 

The text is prepared in non-technical 
language and aims to cover the com- 
plete field of packaging. An idea of how 
well this has been done can be obtained 
from the chapter headings: Designing 
Principles; Packaging Law; Paper Con- 
tainers; Transparent Containers; Wrap- 
pings and Ties; Bags; Metal Containers; 
Glass and Closures, Labels, Seals; Tags; 
Plastics; Displays; Machinery; Adhe- 
sives; Printing; Shipping. 

The book is bound with a leatherette 
cover which is embossed and _ tooled. 
Pages are 81% by 11 inches in size, and 
the book sells for $2.50. Our book de- 
partment can supply you. 


* 


TYPE SPECIMENS FOR Layout, PRINT- 
ING, LETTERING is prepared as a con- 
venient reference work for anyone 
interested in printing. It contains a 
selection of 145 single-line specimens of 
type faces in common use, also 58 
single-line specimens of antique and 
exotic types such as have recently been 
revived. A number of pages demon- 
strate the use of selected types in 
printed matter. There are also several 
pages of rules and decorative material, 
and a group of eighty pages showing 
ninety complete alphabets of types now 
popular, most of the alphabets being re- 
peated in several sizes. 

The book also has been compiled with 
a view to providing the layout man, and 
the man doing hand lettering, with in- 
spiring and easily adapted reference 
material. 

The page size is 834 by 1114 inches, 
the book being spiral bound which 
makes it possible to stand it up like an 
easel when in use as a reference. 

By William Longyear, designer, and 
head of the department of advertising 
design, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York, the book is priced at $2.50, and 
is available from THE INLAND PRINTER. 


* 

THE SILK SCREEN PRINTING PROCESS, a 
second edition, states that the body of 
the original text has not been altered in 
any way since the information con- 
tained there is basic and essential. The 
work has been expanded, however, and 
new chapters are added to cover esti- 
mating, shop management, and recent 
technical developments. These addi- 
tional chapters make for a more thor- 
ough treatment of the subject, and en- 
hance what was already an exceptionally 
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valuable work on the details of the silk- 
screen process. 

The work, by J. I. Biegeleisen and E. 
J. Busenbark, starts with a general de- 
scription of the process, the basic prin- 
ciples, and its use in the fine and ap- 
plied arts. Then in succeeding chapters 
it takes up the equipment required, the 
printing mediums, the printing surfaces, 
stencil-making methods, makeready and 
printing methods, finishing, preparing 
drawings for the silk-screen process, 
then the three additional chapters. 

It is a book well adapted for use in 
the classroom where the process is be- 
ing taught, and it also contains con- 
siderable information of value to those 
doing silk-screen printing, or those in- 
terested in securing basic information 
regarding the process. Numerous illus- 
trations add to the interest of the work 
and help greatly in understanding the 
descriptions of various phases of the 
processes involved. The frontispiece is 
an excellent demonstration of the char- 
acter of work which can be done. 

Well bound in cloth, 225 pages plus, 
including introductory notes and class- 
ified index, the work is priced at $2.75, 
and may be ordered through Tue In- 
LAND PrRINTER.—H. B. H. 


PRINTING AND LiTHO Inks, by Herbert 
Jay Wolfe, is the third and completely 
revised edition of “Manufacture of 
Printing and Lithographic Inks” by the 
same author, which from 1933 until re- 
cently was generally considered the most 
reliable book on the subject. The latest 
edition brings the manual up to date, 
covering as it does all the many new de- 
velopments in ink technology which 
have been presented since the adoption 
of synthetic rosins and synthetic ve- 
hicles in the manufacture of printing 
inks. Following the recent revision, Mr. 
Wolfe’s work remains an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject from the view- 
points of the manufacturer and the user. 

The author’s mastery of the practical- 
ities of the subject has made his de- 
scription the most popular with the users 
of ink, who are more concerned with 
how an ink works, its printability in re- 
lation to paper, than with its chemistry 
and technology. Well informed users 
have been impressed with the author’s 
knowledge of the practicalities of the 
various printing processes, of papers and 
other stocks, and the relation of ink to 
stock. 

His many years of contact with ink- 
making, that began, immediately after 
graduation from college, in the chemical 
department of one of the largest ink 
plants, have kept the author informed 
about the many new types of inks and 
raw materials which have appeared on 
the market during the last few years. 
He has the knack of imparting informa- 












Reviewed books may be ordered 
direct from our Book Departmen! 








tion without being unnecessarily tech 
nical in his phraseology. The informa 
tion in highlighted detail in this boo: 
contains suggestions for all who mix 
condition, and use inks. 

The Table of Contents gives an ink- 


ling of the wealth of information in th» 


four hundred pages of the handbook 
History of Printing Ink; General Cha: 
acteristics of Inks; Printing Ink Vehicle-:: 
Solvents for Inks; Pigments; Natur: | 
Mineral Pigments; Manufactured Min 
eral Pigments; Organic Pigments; Blac’: 
Pigments; Rosins; Driers and Drying: 
Ink Compounds; Addition Agents; Ty- 
pographic Printing Inks; Planographi: 


Inks; Intaglio Printing Inks; New Types 


of Printing Inks; Special Inks; Factory 
Equipment; Testing. 

Among the numerous illustrations are 
a number of full-page halftones pictur- 
ing scenes in a printing-ink plant. 


* 

BEHIND THE TYPE is an item for Goudy 
collectors, and it is an unusually good 
one, too, for there is unusual interest 
in the book and its production as well 
as in the material it contains. It is an 
intimate story of the life and work of 
Frederic W. Goudy, a story told in real 
human interest style. The closing pages 
contain an address delivered by Goudy 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in February of 1938, the subject being 
“The Ethics and Aesthetics of Type and 
Typography.” 

The biography of Goudy’s life was 
started shortly after he had delivered 
the address, by one of the students in 
the school at that time, Bernard Lebovit, 
who has since become known profes- 
sionally as Bernard Lewis. Upon com- 
pletion of the biographical sketch by 
Mr. Lewis, the work of putting it into 
book form was undertaken as a student 
project in the 1940-41 class in printing 
production of the department of print- 
ing, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Several students worked on the project, 
and they are all entitled to great credit 
for the excellence of the work they 
have done. 

A number of illustrations in collo- 
type add to the beauty and interest of 
the book, which is well printed on good 
paper and attractively bound. 

“Behind the Type—The Life Story of 
Frederic W. Goudy,” by Bernard Lewis, 
is limited to 1600 copies, about 200 cop- 
ies being available for sale to the gen- 
eral public at $2.50 each. The books 
may be ordered through THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 


* 

PHOoTO-OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY is a new 
book primarily designed for the use of 
beginners in the lithographic field, writ- 
ten in non-technical language by a man 
who has had both technical training and 
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experience. While the author, Donald 
Nicholson, B.Sc., M.Sc., is manager of 
Ronalds Offset Lithographers Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, he is a product of 
the United States. He was active in the 
»roduction of commercial lithography as 
business in New England, besides 
eing interested in the problems faced 
y instructors in vocational training. He 
rote the book with the hope that it 
ould help readers who have problems 
nilar to those which he grappled with 
hile instructing apprentices and mak- 
g lithograph plants run smoothly. 

Photo-lithography, so Mr. Nicholson 
siates, “is a son of lithography and a 
sep-child of photoengraving to those 
vy no treat it as such.” He said that it 
“jepends on the chemical principles 
used in lithographic printing and pho- 
t graphic principles used in photoen- 
g aving.” The book is illustrated with 
I 
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‘merous graphs that describe scientific 
»inciples and mechanical operations, 
and with pictorial representation of the 
various makes of machines and devices 
nployed in the production of offset 
lithography. The five chapters of the 
154-page book are titled, “Preparation 
oi Copy,” “Camera Work,” “Layout,” 
“Plate Making,” and “Press Work.” 
Under these titles are grouped detailed 
descriptions of the operations necessary 
to produce this “son of lithography and 
step-child of photoengraving.” 

“Photo Offset-Lithography” is bound 
in cloth and it may be obtained through 
the book department of THE INLAND 
PrinTER. The price is $3.50, postpaid. 

* 


o 


PRINTED Propuwcts is a loose-leaf refer- 
ence service published by Production 
Standards Corporation to provide pre- 
determined selling-price schedules on 
all types of printed matter up to $2,000 
in value. First, printed pieces are clas- 
sified by kind and most frequently used 
sizes. The thirty-six groups are: Let- 
terheads and Noteheads; Envelopes (All 
Kinds); Stock Ruled Goods; Printed 
Forms; Manifold Forms; Filing and 
Index Cards; Shipping and Mailing 
Labels; Circulars and Handbills; Ad- 
vertising Reprints; Advertising Cards 
(Pluggers); Placards and Posters; Po- 
litical Printing; Business Cards; Society 
Printing; Commercial Announcements; 
Blotters; Checks and Deposit Slips; 
Tags and Tickets; Coupons and Package 
Inserts; Lithographed Stock Material; 
Menus and Bills of Fare; Legal Forms 
and Instruments; Folders and Enve- 
lope Inserts; Mailing Cards; Broadsides; 
Four-page Folders and Inserts; Books 
and Booklets (self-covered); Covers; 
Blank Books; Machine-ruled Printed 
Forms; Imprinting and Numbering; 
Bindery and Finishing Operations; 
Paper Stock Requirements. 

Selling prices in each group are ac- 
cording to the levels of quality prop- 
erly applicable to it. For example, “Let- 
terheads and Noteheads” are priced in 
five sizes (814 by 11, 714 by 1014, 81% by 
7, 6 by 914, and 514 by 8% inches), with 
five quality classifications (De Luxe, 
Superior, Good, Medium, and Ordinary), 
and in quantities from 250 to 100,000. 
“Extras” are anticipated and priced 





so an “on-the-spot” quotation can be 
made to provide for finer stock, bleed 
designs, additional composition, colored 
ink, extra colors, raised printing (ther- 
mography), and metallic ink. It is also 
never necessary to figure paper sizes, 
amounts, and relative costs in various 
quantities before quoting; the market 
cost in ream lots is the only require- 
ment on which to figure cost. 

Thus, Printed Products brings to the 
printing industry a most complete set of 
“list prices” based on standard specifi- 
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Marketing 


by Mail 


BY HOMER J. BUCKLEY 


THE BUSINESS BOOK HOUSE -CHARLOTTESVILLE VA. | 


The jacket of Homer J. Buckley’s ‘The Science of Market- 
ing by Mail.” The book is a valuable text on mail sales 


cations. It tells the printing buyer what 
is the right—and scientifically accurate 
—cost of the class of material and work- 
manship he specifies, creating greater 
confidence in both printing-salesman 
and buyer when used at the prospect’s 
desk. It assures the printer of his just 
profit, saving hours of time spent in es- 
timating and planning for economical 
production in any normally equipped 
plant. Available by annual lease which 
may be arranged through the book de- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER at $15 
a year for the first copy, and $12 each a 
year for each additional copy, including 
supplemental and revisional service. 


* 


MarkKeTInc By Matt by Homer J. 
Buckley explains to its readers— 

“Advertising, as it is being practiced 
today, is distinctly an integral part of 
business. It is not something separate or 
distinct from business, to be employed 
only occasionally. The biggest problem 
today in business is in selling and dis- 
tribution. Costs continue to mount and 
business cannot survive under competi- 
tion when it depends exclusively on per- 
sonal selling. As an economic necessity, 





the marketing process must include ad- 
vertising. If the advertising man is go- 
ing to meet the situation, he must be 
more and more of a business man. He 
must know how to avoid waste and what 
not to do, as well as what to do. He must 
know the economics of business. . . . 

“A man entering the business of sell- 
ing by mail today must know all the 
fundamentals about the business struc- 
ture—if he is going to get anywhere. He 
must be qualified to go into the question 
of costs and financing. This is the weak 
spot in most businesses. All of 
the good copy, illustration, and 
layout in the world will not 
count for much if the basic 
part of the business to be ad- 
vertised is not built on a solid 
foundation.” 

It is just such straight-from- 
the-shoulder paragraphs as the 
foregoing that make up this 
new revised edition of “The 
Science of Marketing by Mail,” 
by Homer J. Buckley. Mr. 
Buckley has written out of a 
ripened experience in adver- 
tising, with many years de- 
voted to the actual practical 
production of direct-by-mail 
advertising. He wastes none of 
the reader’s time by going into 
long passages about how di- 
rect-mail copy should be writ- 
ten, how pieces should be il- 
lustrated, designed, or printed. 
Those phases are all covered, 
briefly, it is true, and more 
through suggestion than by di- 
rect reference. The book is de- 
voted more to basic principles, 
or to those principles and pol- 
icies that must be given very 
careful consideration before a 
decision is made to undertake 
some extensive direct-by-mail 
campaign. Too, Mr. Buckley 
has presented a wonderfully 
fine case for direct-by-mail advertising, 
or rather, let us use his own terminology 
—‘“selling by mail.” 

In another part of the book, Chapter 
13, entitled “Organized Knowledge in 
Mail Selling,’ Mr. Buckley brings out 
some other important points: “It is a 
serious fallacy,” he writes, “to jump to 
the conclusion that all that is necessary 
to do in order to sell goods by mail is to 
put together some nice illustrations and 
fine copy in an attractive piece of print- 
ing, and send out the circular to a list of 
prospective buyers. As a matter of fact, 
the place for these features in any mar- 
keting-by-mail campaign is last instead 
of being placed at the first. 

“The essentials in any phase of mar- 
keting remain the same. Sales are only 
made by influencing people to buy. Any 
sales promotion method that is under- 
taken must first of all have a practical 
merchandising basis. The man who de- 
velops it must be thoroughly familiar 
with all the intricate channels of trade. 
He should know the relation of cost to 
volume, know when goods can be sold 
profitably, and that the price is right.” 

This leads up to a later very impor- 
tant statement: “The first requisite of 
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any marketing-by-mail campaign is an 
analysis of all the facts in the case.” 

We might well say that Mr. Buckley, 
in compiling his material for this book, 
has done so with this latter thought in 
mind, for the book apparently has been 
planned, from start to finish, with a view 
to leading the reader into an analysis of 
all the facts in the case. Starting with 
his opening chapter on “Selling by Mail 
Defined—Its Practical and Profitable 
Uses,” then going into “Mail Selling 
Plans Based on Statistics,’ and “The 
Economic Value of Truth in Marketing 
by Mail,” Mr. Buckley takes his readers 
through such chapters as “Opening New 
Territory and Increasing Sales for Job- 
bers and Retailers,” “How the Mails Are 
Used to Strengthen the Hands of the 
Sales Force,” and so on. He then takes 
up financing a mail campaign, tests in 
mail selling, cash value of mailing lists, 
relation of publicity to selling by mail, 
using the mails to keep customers sold, 
and the development of mail selling in 
merchandising. 

Here is a book that should be a close 
companion for all having anything to do 
with the work of selling by mail, for it 
is packed full of advice and guidance 
that is fundamentally sound, even the 
closing sentence, which reads: “Mer- 
chandising by mail is giving a real 
advantage to the firm which system- 
atically makes use of it.” 

“The Science of Merchandising by 
Mail,” by Homer J. Buckley, president 
of Buckley, Dement & Company, Chi- 
cago; 276 pages plus XII; priced at 
$3.00; may be ordered through Tue IN- 
LAND PRINTER. 


* 


Let’s Brinn A Book is by Guy A. Pratt, 
B.S., M.S., instructor in bookbinding, 
summer session, Colorado State College, 
and at the evening schools of Gary, 
Indiana. The author has presented in 
this work what he refers to as a brief 
treatise on bookbinding. While it is 
brief, it covers the various phases of the 
work entering into hand binding in suf- 
ficient detail to give a very clear under- 
standing of the processes involved. It 
is well illustrated with diagrams and a 
number of reproductions of fine bind- 
ings, and includes a short historical 
sketch of the art of bookbinding. 

Published by The Bruce Publishing 
Company, the book is priced at $2.00, 
and may be ordered through Tue INn- 
LAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


* 

Brier HisToRY OF THE TYPOTHETAE OF 
BALTIMORE is a work that has been in 
preparation for several years by the for- 
mer secretary, John C. Hill, who is now 
retired and is enjoying life out in Ari- 
zona. The book presents interesting ma- 
terial about the printers’ organization in 
Baltimore, Maryland. It also includes 
considerable material on the growth of 
association effort in this country. 

John C. Hill, that veteran typothetae 
secretary, is well qualified to give its 
history by his many years in the work. 
He presents the story in a remarkably 
readable style, starting with the gather- 
ing of the first group in Baltimore in 
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1894, seven years after the United Ty- 
pothetae of America was formed, and 
carrying it through to 1936, when he re- 
tired from business activity. 

Those interested in the trend of asso- 
ciation work in this country will find 
much to enjoy, much to ponder over, in 
John Hill’s account of Baltimore’s part 
in the movement. The book itself, de- 
signed and printed at the Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler School of Printing, at Balti- 
more, is an excellent example of good 
bookmaking. 

Published by the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore (the present name 
of the association formerly known as the 
Baltimore Typothetae), the work is 
priced at $2.00, and may be ordered 
through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


* 


PrESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS, by 
Fred W. Hoch, is a 272-page book which 
contains the answers to 334 problems 
which any pressman is liable to some- 
time face. The entire volume is one 
continuous set of questions and answers, 
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© The geniuses among us are 
merely those who have per- 
sisted at certain things until 
they excel in them. 


© The world has most confi- 
dence in the man with most 
confidence in himself. 


The printer who has done 
nothing important in his life 
has this compensation: He is 
least tempted to boast. 


© Tothe man of greed all things 
seem right that add to his 
profits. 


© The printer of best credit is 
not the one who contracts no 
debts, but the one who pays 
his debts. 


© In your thinking, turn in oc- 
casionally upon the by-ways 
of your mentality; those who 
keep strictly to the highroads 
of thought see only what all 
others see. 
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© Some printers appear to get 
only the “fat takes” from the 
“copy hook” of life. 


© Rather condemn a man for 
faults he begs you to pardon, 
more than for those of which 
he is unconscious. 


© Many printers would like to 
excel, but few are willing to 
pay the price of excellence. 


© You can gage the true caliber 
of a man by observing the 
kind of things which excite 
his laughter. 
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all of which are indexed; also, there are 
637 cross-references. The author’s Pref- 
ace describes the purpose of the book: 

“It is hoped that ‘Pressroom Problems 
and Answers’ will be of assistance to al! 
pressroom workers who find time and 
reason to consult it. An answer for mos‘ 
every pressroom problem should b: 
found on these pages. Many questions 
have been similar. Answers, however, 
are given for each particular case whic) 
may or may not be similar. It is, there - 
fore, suggested that all reference pages 
be studied in order to get complete ir - 
formation pertaining to the problem. \ 
contents page shows a general refe: - 
ence. An alphabetical cross-index 5; 
also shown in the back of the book fcr 
quick and ready reference so necessar y 
when trouble is at hand.” 

The book is cloth bound, size 6 by 9 
inches, and costs $3.00 a copy, postpai|. 
It may be purchased through the boc 
department of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


* 


ADVERTISING PHOTOGRAPHY is by Walt:r 
Nurnberg, known in advertising as cre- 
ator of fine sales-psychology phots- 
graphs. His book tells how he won such 
recognition, what are the needs of the 
field, and how others can develop a sim- 
ilar reputation. It seems that photog- 
raphy has come to the place of tech- 
nical excellence while its creative side 
needs development. 

“Advertising Photography” is written 
for those who have passed the first 
hurdles of commercial photography and 
are ready to apply their knowledge to 
planning and producing pictures that 
sell goods. This is said to be the first 
book yet written on the subject. Its con- 
tents are divided into a section dealing 
with fundamentals of the specialized 
craft; such as highlights and heavy 
tones, and an understanding of the cli- 
ent; and a section on still life, face and 
figure work, and photographic com- 
binations. Its eleven chapters cover 
ninety-six pages on enamel stock. The 
volume may be purchased through the 
I.P. book department for $3.50. 


* 


Biock Prints—How To Make THEM 
is an interesting account of the art of 
making block prints. The author states 
that the book has been prepared in an- 
swer to numerous requests from stu- 
dents in art schools and teachers in 
public schools and teachers colleges. 
The volume takes readers step by step 
through the work, starting with a brief 
historical sketch sufficient to give the 
general background of the art, then 
going into preparing the design, select- 
ing the block, cutting the block, methods 
of printing from blocks, and so on. It 
is well illustrated, with reproductions of 
wood-block prints as well as diagrams 
showing the tools and other equipment 
needed and has a colored frontispiece. 

“Block Prints—How to Make Them” 
is by William S. Rice, B.F.A., instructor, 
University of California extension <e- 
partment. The book is published by The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
and is priced at $2.00. It may be ordered 
through THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
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[HE Mercury Press, of San Francisco— 
You do good work, best in the collection 
ing the stationery of Irving Keeler. The 
» ly fault is that the address line crowds 
» type above it. Such crowding, evident 
a couple of other items, and in some 
ses setting too many succeeding lines 
caps, should be avoided. Type in dis- 
y work proves more interesting and 
dable when variations in its form oc- 

r in the different lines, and emphasis, a 

tor in attention and readability, may 

better. 

tosENOW Company, of Chicago—The kit 

advertising material announcing and 
romoting the Hotpoint sales campaign is 
nusual and excellently done. An out- 
nding feature is the great amount of 
old” ink used throughout. You have 
ade the most of this vehicle to enhance 

e copy theme and contrast with the black 

1d magenta, the other colors used. The 
great amount of display copy in adver- 
tising of this nature many times restricts 
what would be considered pleasing typog- 
raphy, but in all instances you have done 
a job to be proud of. 

C. Harotp Lauck, of Lexington, Vir- 
ginia—Thousands of eight- by nine-inch 
publications are issued annually, the great 
majority very poor examples of printing. 
It is therefore refreshing to see “Some 
Aspects of Jefferson Bibliography” as you 
have turned it out. Liberal spacing of 
text in Baskerville with page headings 
standing well away from the reading mat- 
ter completes highly interesting and at- 
tractive pages. Another feature is the way 
footnotes are opened up for legibility. 
Such copy is usually compressed all but 
beyond reading comfort and we con- 
gratulate you on your fine handling. 

GENERAL TyPE & COMPOSITION COMPANY, 
of Chicago—The handy index of your type 
faces is attractive, apparently does a thor- 
ough job of listing sizes and showing one 
line each of your 114 faces. Measuring 514 
by 7 inches it is of convenient size for 
quick reference. Thoughtful compiling of 
the various type families, starting with 
those most used for display—sans-serif 
followed by flat-serif styles—increases its 
value. Others are arranged in suitable se- 
quence and in selected related styles. 
For what reason were the even-numbered 
folios placed on the right-hand pages? 

Gerorce K. JoHNSON, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—Congratulations on the three Com- 
fort Printing & Stationery Company blot- 
ters. Designing is highly effective; com- 
position, colors, and presswork are good. 
Indeed the only constructive criticism we 
can offer is that spacing between lines of 
text of “An Important Cog in the Gears 
of Business and Industry” is too tight. 
“Industry” reading downward at the end 


BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies about specimens can’t be mailed 


of the title on right side is too close to 
“and” at the end of the horizontal line. 
Spacing here should equal that between 
words on the horizontal line, all being one 
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Cover of Clark-Sprague Printing Company house 
organ is 41/2 by 614, two shades of blue on white 
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haltnotes 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF 
THE YORK CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 


This house organ cover is 6 by 9 inches and is 
printed in dark blue and azure over blue tint 


display. They are worthy of being shown 
for the purpose of suggesting ideas 
which others might adapt, but, unfortu- 
nately for our subscribers, the black and 
one color are all we can use. 

Boume & Buiinxkman, Cleveland, Ohio 
—Only the best and original composition 
is expected of you, and the booklet ex- 
ploiting Lydian type meets our every 
expectation. The light blue French-fold 
cover, printed in red-brown and blue, 
contributes much to the piece; made-up 
ornament demonstrates your ingenuity. 
The open book measures 14 by 914 inches 
and provides for an effective showing of 
the various types, eighteen- to thirty- 
point sizes appearing on left-hand pages, 
set eighteen picas in width with twenty 
picas margin on left of the type. On 
facing right-hand pages the larger sizes 
appear in lines thirty-three picas long. 
Alternate lines of larger faces are printed 
in black and red. 

Merritt L. Cuirrorp, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts—Your letterhead is un- 
usual in design, also striking. Position 
of the important display and ornament, 
however, is too far to the right, throw- 
ing the whole out of balance, especially 
because there are several lines on the 
right with none to counterbalance on 
the left. The two reverse X bands giv- 
ing name are much heavier than the 
other elements and their weight should 
have been considered in the positioning. 
“Corporators’ Night” is an exceptionally 
good program booklet, red and blue on 
white, use of flag and also bands of red 
and blue with white between at out- 
side and bottom of pages creating highly 
patriotic effect. It would be hypercrit- 
ical to point to flaws. Interesting, also, 
is the blotter on which calendars for 
1940, 1941, and 1942 are placed in three 
wide bands, the one for this year being 
printed over a solid light color to make 
it stand out. Considering they are not 
more than three points high, figures 
are quite clear, judgment being exer- 
cised in selecting type which without 
checking we’d say is etched plate re- 
duced from type. 

A. S. Gitman, Incorporated, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio—“The First 100 Years” is an 
excellent piece of book styling, depict- 
ing the “Villain Hissing” pericd. Meas- 
uring 614 by 9 inches, the cover of tan 
stock, printed in dark brown and chrome 
yellow, makes a fine appearance. Inside 
pages are cream laid stock printed in 
brown. Twelve-point Caslon used for 
text, eight-point Caslon italic for legends 
of illustrations and reproductions are 
well printed, as are the cuts. Inciden- 
tally, the reproductions contain types of 
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the Civil War period which any mod- 


WTeE ern typographer would be proud to 
The OG D ENI [ S own. You are especially to be congrat- 
APRIL 1941 ulated on the follow-through; never 





once did you let the work get out of 
its proper character role. 

ASSOCIATED TYPOGRAPHERS, New York 
City—In your “type Quiz” contest you 
have an_ interest-provoking subject 
that should afford clients knowledge of 
the extent of your resources. A one- 
line specimen folder of available type 
faces and a listing of the sizes avail- 
able accompanies your return postcard 
containing rules of the contest. The 
question is to estimate how many fonts 
of domestic and foreign foundry faces 
are in the cases of Associated Typog- 
raphers. Undoubtedly this contest will 
stimulate interest and direct attention 
of printers and advertising men to the 
class of work you are equipped to han- 
dle. It is an educational experiment, 
parts of which might be adapted by 
institutions teaching typography. 

TROSCLAIR Print, Plaquemine, Lou- 
Chieti: ial: aaa inate ial ilinaiaeiig aiiliins isiana—We like the general idea of 
4% by 6 inches. Card below by Harry Thompson, Your letterhead in dark brown and 
is 41 by 612, printed orange red and black on white yellow on light brown stock. The name 


in the upper left corner followed by a 


band of yellow extending across and 
bleeding off the sheet, this edged at 
top and bottom by parallel light rules 
—with “Printing — Mimeographing — 
Office Equipment—Stationery” between 
—is effective. Two lines, including ad- 
dress, below band on right side coun- 
terbalance the name at left, above the 

OF THE YEAR © 1941 EXHIBITION 
AS Z 
< Po Y a] 
7 O S 4% S eeee 
A golf ball is neither big nor little 

—until you compare it with a pumpkin — or a pinhead. 

Similarly, costs are neither high nor low until they are meas- 

ured against the yardstick of results. A lot of significant 

facts about costs and results of advertising and sales pro- 


















color band. All type and fine parallel 


rules are in brown. Points of weakness 
are a crowding of the elements and 
too small a difference in size between 


the name and line overprinting yellow 
band. The result is rather monotone, 
there isn’t the punch there would be 
if the name were larger. 

A NOVEL envelope enclosure of a 
mechanical nature is received from 
THE Hutt PRINTING Company, Meri- 
den, Connecticut. A picture of an owl 
perched on a tree limb appears in black 
on the front with a large full moon in 
orange behind his head, these against 
dark blue. Leading from the owl’s head 
there is a cartoon “balloon” in which 
“Don’t Say Who-o-o” appears. At the 
right of the enclosure there is a hinged 






motion effort can be revealed through impartial surveys of 
, 
Yeu inay be in- previously produced material. Such surveys conducted by 
terested in a chart-like form = A rh id i A 
we have developed for quickly the application of the Gallup method have provided us with 


sualizing the facts about any 
buses facts that should a tremendous wealth of valuable and usable data. 
be the starting point of all 
thinking when an advertising 
plan is t0 be developed. We'll 
be glad to show it to you. 


Call wenster 2328 THE BLAKELY PRINTING QD. 


418 SO. MARKET STREET ° CHICAGO 












This large-sized post card by The Blakely Printing Company, of Chicago, is 812 
by 5% inches and the colors are brown and blue on a dark yellow cover stock 
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panel carrying advertising. At the side 
of this hinged panel there’s a die-cut 
strip which is folded back and passed 
through slots at each side of the “bal- 
loon.” When the hinged panel is turned 
over the strip is forced further be- 
tween the slots and changes the words 
in “balloon” to read: “Say, Hull.” It’s 
a clever idea and typography is fine. 

A DAINTY MINIATURE we contemplate 
with great admiration comes from the 
Graphic Arts Club, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. This little book has all the “it” 
which could be embodied in larger 
relatives, despite dimension of 244 by 3 
inches. Weiss initials, reduced to ap- 
proximately a twenty-four point, are 
used for copy on cover, printed in 
black and red on gray, French fold. A 
six-point horizontal red rule bleeds off 
both sides three-quarters of an inch 
from the bottom of page. Inside pages 
are set in six-point Garamond, lines 
nine picas long, with capitals of same 
used for headings. With the miniature 
came also a four-page 5- by 714-inch 
folder, a biblical reproduction featur- 
ing the front. Weiss capitals and Gara- 
mond are used for the title and othe: 
copy of this page. Inside pages, with 
Weiss Italic used for headings, are als« 
excellent for their format. 

Tue F. A. BasseTTE Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts—Your eight-page 
accordion-fold piece listing alphabeti- 
cally sixty-one kinds of printing you 
are equipped to produce is well done. 
With the copy, “Letterheads, billheads, 
envelopes, cards, invoices, receipts, 
statements, business cards, programs, 
labels, order blank, forms, imprinting” 
set in different and characterful type 
and printed in black at various angles, 
the cover is eye-arresting. Most of 
these words print over the large red 
script “Yes,” the height of which is 
four-fifths of the page length. The key 
word “yes” set in Ultra Bodoni and 
printed in red is repeated on the first 
inside page to start selling copy. Red 
fists at the left margins on succeeding 
pages point to the initial letter of the 
first item in each alphabetical group— 
a unique way of indexing. 

MircuHett & Hers, of Los Angeles, 
California—Intriguing headlines with 
text consistent in theme—all effectively 
























Poole Brothers, of Chicago, printed this Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany catalog in turquoise blue and black on white enamel paper 
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The Baltimore Craftsmen can take pride in 
the April cover by Martin A. Fischer. It is 4 
by 9 inches, brown and goldenrod on buff 


stressing the importance of quality 
engravings—make your blotters out- 
standing. Cartoon-type crayon illus- 
trations leave no uncertainty as to 
what you are driving at. One headed 
“A Lizard Will Shed His Tail” con- 
tinues with “to avoid capture. . . but 
nature will replace it. When you lose 
profits they are gone forever.” Fol- 
lowing “The Hanging Parrot Sleeps 
Upside Down” and a brief explana- 
tory paragraph about the bird, the 
reader in another is urged not to 
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When final decisions are made, in to the 


printed pieces that are inviting and 
easily referred to — carry on for 


present at the Critical Moment in 
a Sale. 


Call WISH on your next direct mail 
advertising problem. 


This blotter of Wish Printed Advertising, Los Angeles, is 71/4 by 33/4 inches, buff stock 
with picture frame in light brown, calendar and copy black, reverse signature strip red 
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salesmen— who cannot always be pe f ‘5 uve 


“WISH” for GOOD PRINTING at Tucker 9862 


turn the world upside down looking 
for a reliable engraver. “Your order,” 
it also states, “is a personal matter 
with us.” When developed from such 
interesting and unusual angles such 
copy is highly effective. 

STERLING STATIONERS & PRINTERS, of 
Chicago—The card “Price Cutters” 
seems hurriedly set. Text matter in 
twenty-four-point Artcraft is decid- 
edly too large, especially compared 
with the heading, less so in relation 
to measure, eighteen picas, and the 
four- by nine-inch card. It’s amazing 
how well the copy spaced, too much 
space between words being evident 
in but two or three lines. The bigger 
the type the longer the lines must be. 
With text set in eighteen-point, line 
for line, there would be more white 
space at the sides, an advantage, also 
space would be gained vertically to 
permit setting the heading in two 
lines and avoid the extra condensed 
caps that are inharmonious with the 
wider face used for text, especially 
with the latter large as it is. The 
swash “M” opening the text is ugly 
and ill-fitting—a square roman cap 
would have been much better. With 
so much space between phone listing 
on left of last line and “Chicago” on 
right, the signature group is off-bal- 
ance with the text section. 

TOPPAN PRINTING Company, of To- 
kyo, Japan—Inability to translate the 
Japanese language does not diminish 
our appreciation of the fine crafts- 
manship of the nine- by twelve-inch 
brochure with which you favor us. 
Where the text only occupies a page 
there is a three-quarter-inch mar- 
gin in the gutter, with outside mar- 
gins 134 inches. Considering the tone 
of the type these margins have quite 
a modern aspect. Where halftone il- 
lustrations occupy more than half a 
page they are bled to at least two 
outside edges. In placing the legends 
for these pictures you have followed 
through in the modern manner. Pho- 
tographs “shot” from unusual angles 
reflect an abundance of rhythm. The 
front cover bears a halftone picture 
of your modern building exception- 
ally well printed in black on white. 
Another demonstration of top-grade 
presswork and color is the picture of 



















416 W. Ninth St. < L.A 
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March, 1941, cover of Kellaway-Ide Company (Los Ange- 
les) house-organ, 5 by 7 inches, upper half printed in dark 
yellow, lower brown, white stock showing through “’Pica”’ 
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This March cover is green and black on white, 71/2 by 1012 
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Label is on white stock with arrow and tint block light 
green, copy and vertical plate dark green, 5 by 31/4 trim 
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a Maltese kitten on the back page. Both 
the cover pages are heavily varnished. We 
like the pictures, presswork, and handling 
of white space as indicated, but cannot 
pass judgment on the typography. 
DeWitt Fox, of Takoma Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—You submit some excellent 
letterheads, best being “Fox Advertising” 
on which a red circle one-third from the 
left-hand side is featured. Overprinting in 
black is the “F” and part of the “O” of 
Fox, the word being set in three-dimen- 
sion Umbra caps, four picas high. Follow- 
ing in the line, but not quite close enough 
“Advertising” appears in a thirty-point 
Swing (bold cursive) centered on “Fox” 
with two address lines in eight-point 
Memphis (or equivalent) centered below 
“Advertising.” Your personal heading in 
two blues, with name overprinting a solid 
rectangle in light blue set aslant on left, 
is also striking, the panel shaded at left 
and bottom sides by rule in deeper blue. 
A light blue line extends from this panel 
across and bleeds off, street address being 
above and city and.state below near the 
right-hand side, both over six-point rules 
in lighter blue. We suggest omitting these 
two short rules, as type overprinting them 
doesn’t show up well. We don’t care much 
for the remaining two of your own de- 
signs, as excessive use of rules has a de- 
cidedly weakening effect of the type. 
M. M. Davipson, of New York City— 
The 9- by 84-inch birth announcement 
submitted is unusual, well worth describ- 
ing. Baby blue stock is used, with a cen- 
tered horizontal fold and a vertical fold 
three inches in from the left-hand edge. 
When the two vertical sections are folded 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
. at The Mid-West 


OCTOBER + 1940 


Mid-West Printing Company (Tulsa) printed this 
in orange and black on white. It is 514 by 714 


together, one sees a “gold” reverse dis- 
play panel reading “Just Arrived” printed 
across both sections, the left end rounded 
near the margin and the right end bleed- 
ing off the sheet. The extended half of 
the under-fold sections carries the words 
“Worth ....... his... ..sweight.......in 
-2«. Gold ....and:then .....-some!” 
printed in successive lines between dis- 
play and bottom of sheet. Covered by the 
upper fold there’s an illustration of a 
diapered baby on hands and knees wav- 
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ing a greeting from obstetrical scales, 
the pointer hand of which indicates the 
weight at birth. The customary birth 
announcement data appears inside the 
fold-over flap. “Gold” ink is used for 
display reverse band, the illustration of 
the baby, and the word “Gold” in the 
sub-display. The reverse panel on the 
under fold extends from vertical fold tc 
extreme right trim, being overprinted 
by the chain on the scales. The other ink 
used is dark blue. 

A WELL PLANNED, plastic-bound bro- 
chure measuring 144% by 10% inche: 
has been received from the Industria 
Development Service of the Chesapeak« 
& Ohio Railroad, a pictorial showin: 
of the locale in which the road oper 
ates. Various sizes of illustrations neces 
sitate various type sizes and measure 
ments. Caslon Bold, both regular an 
condensed, carries the burden of th 
main display, although in some section 
Bodoni Bold replaces the Caslon wher 
secondary features are presented. Occa 
sional hand-lettered script lines are in. 
terspersed to prevent monotony in th 
headings. The text matter is printed in 
black, red being used for main heads, 
while blue enters into the color scheme 
for decorative illustrations and the tini 
blocks over which legends of the pic- 
tures are printed. Halftone illustrations 
always bleed to one of the outside edges. 
The cover is printed with gloss inks, two 
shades of blue predominating, with some 
spots of yellow and red. Titled “The 
Chessie Corridor,” the book seems an 
ideal promotional piece. Featured are 
maps showing locations of minerals and 


ove bh on may not at first consider the 
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advisability of offset for that printing job. 
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PRINTER. PUBLISHER 


Cover of the April, 1941, issue of ‘Canadian Printer & Publisher’ has 
as its main display the immortal challenge of Prime Minister Churchill 


. . . However, since developments of com- 
paratively recent origin have widened the 
scope and practicability of offset printing, 
we are presenting a few of the advantages 


that this process now offers you... .. . 


Front section of a French-fold broadside by Mono-Trade Company, advertis- 
ing typographers, and Mono-Lith Company, offset platemakers, Minneapo!is 
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agricultural products with figures cov- 
ering the conditions of business and labor. 
We'll say the money put into this bro- 
chure was well spent. 

Henry W. Rankin, of New York City— 
‘Anticipate Results,” March blotter, is 
neat and readable. Display would be more 
potent, the effect brighter and more in- 
teresting, if so much of it were not in 
type so nearly equal in size. Best display 
results when important are set more than 
just a little bit larger than unimportant 
points. Simplest change to this end would 
»e to reduce signature group all through, 
permitting more space around it and less 
sonflict with calendar above, and to make 
the main head bigger. We’d eliminate the 
sand of ornament above the rules across 
he top. This band made up of “bullet” 
ibove triangle is spotty, so unpleasing; 
»esides, the rules alone function without 
yrnaments. Next, we’d make the line at 
he bottom listing products bigger. Argue, 
is seems natural, that your name should 
»e prominent, and we'll insist it would be 
n smaller type with more white space 
round it. We make the point, moreover, 
remembering a sound principle of adver- 
ising, namely that if an advertisement is 
nteresting and appealing—and “sells” the 
reader—he will find the name of the ad- 
vertiser though set in six-point. Consider 
advertisements in national magazines and 
ow'll be surprised to find the advertiser’s 
name very small in most of them. Of 
course, if copy is not convincing the ar- 
sument might be to get the name over 
big. However, if copy isn’t influential it 
can scarcely be productive of best results, 
however prominent the name may be. 
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Old “Barker's” 


“Does the Trick” 
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This quad-and-ornament dog is from kennels 
of “Newspaper News,” in Sydney, Australia 


PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE travel folders 
and booklets come from the Railways 
Printing Office, Sydney, Australia. Most 
of them—the more important ones—are 
striking, colorful, and interesting in ap- 
pearance. Modern layout is highly credit- 
able to the shop’s craftsmen and press- 
work is top grade. Indeed, the better items 
compare with the better such issued in 


America. Hand lettering sometimes ap- 
pears labored and too mechanical, but 
the layout, pictures, and good presswork 
will compensate. The Mount Kosciusko 
folder, on the front of which a skier 
zooms into the foreground, is one of the 
best, but the lettering of the title falls 
short of what it should be to match 
other features. Highly dramatic pictures 
of snow scenes in tones of blue, making 
them look really frigid, are beautifully 
and sharply printed, highlights being as 
clean, figuratively, as new snow. An- 
other, “Kosciusko in Summer” in brown 
and green makes a fine contrast. On an- 
other, halftones are printed by letter- 
press on uncoated paper as clean as it 
would seem is possible to do them on 
coated stock. Best of the pieces—cer- 
tainly the most impressive—is a 912- by 
74-inch booklet “Kosciusko Above Ev- 
erything in Australia.” We can’t see how 
it could be improved. Less important 
pieces suggest being hastily set without 
plan. A simple straight-away layout of 
the title “Brisbane to Sydney” would be 
preferable to the broken handling with 
too many groups and rules in red serv- 
ing no functional purpose but taking at- 
tention from the important type matter. 

Two MEtsourne, Australia, subscrib- 
ers have sent their 1941 calendars to 
make the editor realize—and not reluc- 
tantly—that they are among the finest 
seen. The two are mounted on binders 
board, one-eighth inch thick or more. 
An 11- by 12-inch head and shoulders 
picture of an Australian trooper in col- 
ors features that of Troedel & Cooper, 
done by offset. Position of man’s face on 


ISTS IN SERVICE 


Plant and do 


We 


* In photo-offset the halftone screen is lens 
visible . . . add to this, soft warm tone effects 
and it makes a process effective and desirable for 
the reproduction of advertining pieces which carry 
large illustrations or large color areas fur poters, 
displays, maps and art subjects. Any color of ink 
in available . . . and a remarkable even lay of ink 
is possible on large areas. 


Another distinct advantage is the wide 
choice you have in paper. Any paper that in free 
from lovee liat can be used in photo-offeet printing 
for halftones... antique, smooth, coated or paper 
of a special finish. 


Oftset should be given careful consideration in 
planning broudsides, sales portfolios, streamers, 
banners and similar work where the pictorial sub- 
jects or amoun: of color work would make the cost 
of photo engravings prohibitive . . . this type of 
printed matter can be moat economically produced 
by Offeet. 


Anything that can be photographically en- 
larged or reduced can be reproduced by Offset . . . 
and at considerable saving. Magazine or newspaper 
ads can be “blown-up™ to jumbo size and used for 
wall, window or store“display. Reprints of litera- 


ture where type and plates are not available can be 
reproduced by photo copying the printed pages. 
The cost of preparatory work and press 
plates is lower. Offset press plates are thin and 
flexible. . platen are easily locked in place 

makeready ix practically eliminated. There are 
many economies in getting an Offset job ready for 
the press run; and the higher speed of Offset presses 
combine to give Offset a price advantage over other 
processes on many. types of work. Where time ix 
short, jobs can be more quickly produced by Offset. 


For certain classes of commercial work, going 
into longer runs, such a» business forms, stationery, 
labels, etc., Offaet has outstanding advantages and 
economies because of the ease with which forms 
may be duplicated ur repeated on a single press 
plate and lithographed in multiples. 


Mono-Lith and Mono-Trade have the largest 
and most up-to-date photo-offset plate making 
and typographical service plant in the Northwest 

+a staff of highly trained craftemen. Our service 
is geared to meet all the preparatory requirements 


of press production for customers in the Northwest. 


THIS 1S WHAT WE DO wr 


TRADE iyopon’ 


_- MON ITH tect 


213 SOUTH SIXTH STREET - MINNEAPOLIS, MI TA . TELEPHONE GENEVA 3394 





Inside spread of a broadside, the front of which is reproduced at the left. The size is 17 by 11 inches. Colors are blue and black on white, with duo- 
tint panel shadows. Informative copy of this nature sells advantages of offset printing and also helps customers decide when it should be used 
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The Abbey Press GORDON-TAYLOR INCORPORATED, 185 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS™ 








PRinTERSsS AT THE SEGHM OF THE REB PALE Sf TELEPHONE TeRowseetsceete 636 


Original of The Abbey Press blotter reproduced above is 9 by 4 inches, is of white stock, and has 
the hairlines printed light green, the color band on the shield red, and the remainder gray-black 


Correlated project of the Art and Printing Correlated project of the Art and Printing 
departments of Garfield High School. departments of Garfield High School. 
Rubber pletes cut by Lorin Alexander and Todd Owens. Rubber plates Gat Sy Louie and Todd : 
Color, layout, and printing by Francis Salvatore - Ray Wolter Colne: layeel, ‘anil pelaliilg by esse vol gy Pecan 
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Two sheets from a printing and art student project of the Garfield High School, Akron. Each page is 
414, by 9 inches. That at the left is in green and lavender, and the right-hand one is blue and gray. 
Notice that illustrations are cut from rubber plates, an effective method for a poster technique 


EVERY BLOTTER sent as an enclosure with First- 
Class Mail is placed in the hands of a Customer 

or Prospect on a SPECIAL DELIVERY Basis with 

FREE Delivery Cost. 

Statistics show that blotters remain on the desk and 

carry thé message to the eyes of the prospect longer 

than most any other advertising medium 

Let blotters carry a message that helps to drive 

home some good selling points for your product 

or service, 





Phone CEdar 0251 


The E. W. Honsa Printing Company blotter illustrated above measures 91/4 by 4 inches and is striking 
due to the selection of black and dull red inks to contrast with the pink tinted enamel covered stock 
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print, largely to the right, is highly dra- 
matic; with browns and yellows pre- 
dominating color effect is highly pleas- 
ing. Its relative size is indicated by the 
size of the card, 1434 by 19% inches. A 
thin and thick rule in soft brown sur- 
rounds the tipped-on print, margins 
outside the rules at left, top, and right 
being 112 inches. Nothing is allowed to 
detract from the picture, the calendar 
pad being 5 by 3% inches; this decid- 
edly to left with picture title in small 
type at right, directly under rule panel. 
Name, address, et cetera, are in a single 
line of small light-toned sans-serif be- 
tween rules across the bottom. It’s beau- 
tiful. The other, sent from The Specialty 
Press, is 144 by 2314 inches, featured 
by a still-life picture (flowers and vase) 
printed by letterpress four-color proc- 
ess. Surrounding is a wide gold frame, 
carvings being delicately but realisti- 
cally suggested by fine tone gradations. 
Margins around frame are also about 
1% inches at left, top, and right. The 
pad of this calendar is much larger but 
with superior typography printed in neat 
colors it does not obtrude. Flanking it, 
a reverse color band is printed in very 
pale green, figures “19” being on left of 
calendar, “41” at right. Name and tele- 
phone number appear on white stock, 
printing of band, which bleeds off at 
sides and bottom, being in a rich red- 
brown. It’s beautiful, too. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT, Wisconsin State 
Prison, Waupun, Wisconsin—C. E. John- 
son, state director of education, thinks 
you do fine work on The Candle and he 
is right in most respects, particularly 
content. Cover illustrations printed from 
hand-cut Ti-Pi rubber plates are a fea- 
ture. You have more capable artists than 
most schools and institutions in which 
most use of the medium is made. Your 
fellows don’t shy from fine lines, and do 
exceptionally well in color registration. 
Measures of three units, title, illustra- 
tion, and date line are too nearly equal 
and the whole seems awkward, monot- 
onous. The simplest correction would be 
to make pictures larger and shorten the 
date line, bringing both month name and 
year close together, eliminating the line 
of hyphens connecting them to lengthen 
line. This device is seldom satisfactory, 
the “hole” between two parts of line 
being unsightly. The foregoing applies 
particularly to the February and March 
covers; date is handled better on the 
June, 1940, issue. Covers for December, 
1939, and January, 1940, are compara- 
tively inferior, lacking unity because of 
there being so many parts, rules, orna- 
ments, et cetera. Comparison demon- 
strates the importance of simplicity—de- 
signing with fewest possible number of 
parts of individual appeal. Scattering of 
elements weakens force just as a charge 
of birdshot from a shotgun lacks pierc- 
ing power of a single rifle bullet. Inside 
pages suffer from rather indiscriminate 
and excessive use of rules and orna- 
ments with headings. Consider the han- 
dling of headings in important national 
magazines and you'll get the point, and 
in the future use type only—or practi- 
cally so—in such heads. Presswork is 
good, a Kluge platen press being used. 
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THE BROOKLYN Press, Brooklyn, New 
York—You’re a good advertiser and 
your advertising is good—both that util- 
izing THE INLAND PRINTER copy and cut 
ervice and of your creation. You made 
wo errors, however, handling of “Sing 
‘hem A Spring Song.” The red is too 
trong—also on other items—and the 
reen too light and weak. Despite that, 
ie head across the center spread is too 
‘eak in relation to the text, the former 
eing in light-face sans-serif and the 
tter in bold sans-oblique. The effect 
y ould be exaggerated, of course, if the 
lors were right. A tendency to crowd 
1es, aS witness the heading, “We Don’t 
alieve in Advertising,” is evident. Just 
two-point lead set between the lines 
ould make a world of difference. Rules 
in in red on the blotter “Well, What’s 
A Name?” are too thick, not only 
ibordinating the type, but crowding 
e piece, especially between text and 
gnature. 
J. Henry Hottoway, New York School 
c| Printing and one of the country’s 
best known vocational educators, favors 
us with the school’s attractive 1940-1941 
“Graduation Exercises” program. The 
pper, and main, group of the interest- 
ing cover is narrower than the bottom 
group, the type of which we also con- 
sider is too large in relation to that of 
the upper group. As a whole the page 
seems bottom heavy, over-balanced on 
left also with narrow upper group close 
to left side of page. Lines throughout 
could be spaced out to advantage. In- 
side pages are beautifully handled; the 
only fault worth mentioning is that the 
green used between orange rules for 
the inspirational line across each pair 
of pages is much too weak. Even though 
set in a modern eighteen-point Cursive 
Bold it is all but impossible to read 
the line. As a tint for the circle under 
the cover emblem the same green is 
all right. 


W. S. WELSH Printinc Company, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky—Congratulations on 
your new loose-leaf type book. The 
typographical cover in “silver” on black 
is highly impressive. Adding a pica be- 
tween the two title lines, raising the 
ornament above the center between the 
two groups, and putting more space be- 
tween lines of the second would im- 
prove it. Few types exist which are not 
benefited by more space between lines 
than shoulder provides in such open 
display. Considerably more is usually 
advisable. The amount of white space 
elsewhere in a design has an important 
bearing, the more there, the more there 
should be between lines if good whiting 
out is to be achieved. It is all relative. 
Types throughout—and you have good 
up-to-date faces—are shown to advan- 
tage on right-hand pages, the left-hand 
pages being devoted to reciting facts 
about the history of printing, for ex- 
ample, “Printing in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” Following, inspirational copy like 
“Reputation,” by Alvan Maccauley, the 
chairman of Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, is displayed on left-hand pages. 
Good work, including presswork on the 
rough, rather too transparent stock, is 
evident throughout. 
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do 
Styles Change! 


OME concerns still use the same kind of 

printing they did when automobilists wore 
dusters. Styles have changed in printing like 
everything else. Therefore, it is not always 
wise to duplicate old forms. If you appreciate 
newness, freshness, modernity, you will see 
the value in using the late typefaces, new 
ink colors, and original paper stocks, which 
we have awaiting your selection. 
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How Styles Change 


@ Some concerns still use the same kind of 
prioting they did when automobilists wore 
dusters. Styles have changed in printing like 
everything else. Therefore, it is not always 
wise to duplicate old forms. If you appreciate 
newness, freshness, modernity, you will see 
the value in using the late type faces, new ink 
colors, and original paper stocks, which we 
have awaiting your selection. 


J. F. WIDMAN & SONS COMPANY 


Printers - Stationers - Binders « McGREGOR, IOWA 
Established 1878 





October 1941 
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Text lines on blotter at left are too long, leaving little space at sides compared to that separating 
parts. Second line of head could be shorter for reducing space between words. Breaking border for 
“How” and printing heading in two colors is questionable. White space is distributed better in reset 





STATEMENTS OF CONDITION 
of the 
BANKS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL GROUP 
in 
MINNEAPOLIS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


PRODUCE STATE BANE 


OCTOBER 
2 


1939 





STATEMENTS OF CONDITION OF THE 


BANKS 
OF THE FIRST NATIONAL 
Group 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
5. Anthony Falls Office . West Broadway Office + North Side Office 


MINNEHAHA NATIONAL BANK 
BLOOMINGTON-LAKE NATIONAL BANK 
HENNEPIN STATE BANK 
PRODUCE STATE BANK 





MARCH 26,1940 











Two bank statement title pages, the first being stiff due to formal, pr 


dly shaped contour; 





the second, by Frank Kofron, Minneapolis, affording simple contrast between modern and traditional 
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ACC is the soul 
of language: tt gives 
lo it feeling and truth. 


ROUSSEAU 


Set in 14 Pt. Modern Romen Bold 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
‘enth St. + CEntral 9210 


HEREVER YOU FIND A SEN. 
TENCE MUSICALLY WORDED, OF 
TRUE RHYTHM AND MELODY 
IN THE WORDS, THERE Is 
SOMETHING DEEP AND GOOD 
IN THE MEANING AESO. 


Coleridge 


bs 


MOTTOES PERMIT THE DISPLAY OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


@ Motto carps make mighty handy change- 
of-pace advertising pieces. What is more, 
they give a chance to show how simple lay- 
out can be set distinctively, just as Warwick 
Typographers, of St. Louis, did on these. 

People go strong for motto cards for the 
same reason that Carnegie’s “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People” had such a 
remarkable sale for non-fiction. Ambitious 
folks, and that includes a good 99 per cent 
of the executives on any printer’s mailing 
list, get a lift out of mottoes. 

Notice that Warwick experts use specially 
selected type faces to get just the right im- 


4- Remember Talleyrand’s advice, 


pression. That’s typography. Copy themes 
are chosen along a variety of ideas so types 
can be specified to run the gamut of fonts 
which are available. That’s good advertising. 

Every printer takes pride in his crafts- 
manship and that of the boys back shop. He 
longs for an opportunity to display that skill 
in places where it will do the most good. 
Here is a fine, inexpensive way to display it 
profitably. 

All six of the cards illustrated are on post- 
card weight stock. The two above are 714 by 
51% inches, and those below are 6 by 4 inches. 
The top cards are on white stock, that on 


the left being printed in black with a buf 
border, and the right one is in dark blue 
with the circle in a flesh tint. Thos» below 
are all on cream stock printed in :nedium 
blue and brown. 

Most libraries in cities of 25,000 or more 
have books of quotations such as Douglas’ 
“Forty Thousand Quotations” and “Encyclo- 
pedia of Practical Quotations” by Hoyt and 
Ward. Half an hour spent with these books 
will uncover a full year’s supply of timely, 
seasonal, or just plain inspirational mottoes. 
Then, let your craftsmanship expand itsel! 
to its very fullest capacity. 





Ie youre in doubt 
whether to write a 
letter or not..DON‘T 


SET IN BETON BOLD CONDENSED e WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 309 NORTH TENTH ST 


here are few difficulties that 
hold out against attacks; they 
fly, like the visible horizon, before 
those who advance. » » » ~» 


—Anon 


SET IN HOLLA « WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 309 NORTH TENTH STREET # CE 9210 


Common Sense 
IS NATURE’S GIFT~ ~ BUT 
REASON IS AN ART 


Beattie 


SET IN BERNHARD MODERN ¢« WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 309 NORTH TENTH STREET » CE 9210 


IN CONTEMPLATION, 


IF A MAN BEGINS WITH CERTAINTIES, HE 
SHALL END IN DOUBTS, BUT IF HE WILL 
BE CONTENT TO BEGIN WITH DOUBTS, HE 
SHALL END IN CERTAINTIES. “» “* © 


—BACON 


SET IN BALLOON BOLD AND EXTRA BOLD © WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 309 N. TENT™ STREET 
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°rinters Suffer From Taxes 
is WELVE YEARS have slipped by since the country’s 
speculative spree collapsed and the long nightmare 

f depressions and recessions set in. Billions in invest- 
nents vanished into nothingness; millions of persons lost 
:mployment. Industry and commerce lay prostrate, as we 
‘an all remember much too well. 

A paralyzed people turned to Government for help. 
\ll kinds of panaceas have been tried. Billions of public 
‘unds have been expended to create work, even to sup- 
port great numbers of destitute people. With the coun- 
iry’s income reduced, it was impossible to raise sufficient 
public funds from taxes. Resort was had to borrowing 
and more borrowing until the public debt reached as- 
tronomical figures. 

Most of the “created work” was on projects which yield 
little or no returns. No one had the foresight to use some 
of the borrowed billions on projects of national defense 
or on much needed munitions. In a time when the world 
is threatened with ruthlessness, we now find ourselves 
so woefully defenseless that on top of the debt piled up 
during the past ten years, we must now surmount it with 
additional expenditures for raising and equipping a great 
army and a second navy, for building great munition 
factories, and for aid to England. 

The time has now arrived to “pay the fiddler.” Bor- 
rowing is no longer sufficient. The country must begin to 
pay in cash. The burden of taxes and more taxes con- 
fronts every one. While some of the states have reached 
a point where state levies may be reduced, the Federal 
Government comes forward with the most stupendous 
tax program in the country’s history—exceeding that of 
the First World War. 

The national defense industries will find it a simple 
matter to charge these extra costs for taxes in the bill 
they render to Uncle Sam. But those industries which 
pertain mostly to the ordinary commercial wants of the 
people, demand for whose products is lessened rather 
than augmented by the hysterical efforts to rearm and 
reéquip, are not that fortunate. They reap little or no 
direct benefits from preparations for defense, much less 
of reflected benefits. 

Printing is a non-munitions industry. During the First 
World War, it was even classed among the non-essential 
industries. Many printing establishments then, suffering 
heavy slumps in their business, were compelled to go 
out of existence. There is little indication now that it will 
be any different from twenty-four years ago. A prev- 
alent report is that printers are experiencing little if any 
improvement in business, and certainly little from de- 
fense preparations. 

With decreased sales and production, with competition 
even keener, most printers are going to find the ever- 
increasing taxes a burden that will bear them down and 









maybe out. Certainly all of us will find it increasingly 
difficult to carry on, to say nothing of making any kind 
of a profit during times like these. 

It would seem that the time has come when all of us 
should become more tax conscious; that we should do 
something about the Government running the country 
regardless of the ability of business to meet the tax bills. 
Too long have printers and citizens in general accepted 
taxes as a necessary evil about which one could do noth- 
ing. Politicians have been quick to take advantage of this 
attitude and have been piling on all the taxes that they 
have reason to believe the traffic will stand. 

In many communities local tax associations have been 
formed and have brought such influence and pressure to 
bear as to effect some real reforms. Where such associa- 
tions exist local printers should coéperate, if not affiliate, 
with them. To be effective in national affairs, these local 
associations must join hands in a strong national group 
which can and will make the feelings of millions of tax- 
payers felt and understood by Congress. Printers cannot 
afford to withhold their influence and efforts from such 
local or national agencies. Governmental expenditures 
will go uncurbed and tax burdens will continue to mount 
unless the taxpayers unite in one great comprehensive 
effort against extravagance. 


Sticking to Our Knitting 


v AMERICAN printers are detecting changes in the char- 
acter of their business, they cannot in fairness iay it 
all on the war. A gradual revolution has been going on 
for a dozen years or more, according to some observers, 
in which some new conceptions have come to the front. 
Almost imperceptibly, nevertheless persistently, have 
these metamorphic manifestations crept in upon us: 
Greater attention to the “architecture’—the layout and 
design—of the printed page; to the “artistic” rather than 
the cold realism in photographic illustration; to the 
“warmth” of eye and emotional appeal through color. 
These changes have been abetted greatly by the growth 
of the three leading processes of printing—typographic, 
planographic, and intaglio. In the heat of competition for 
the printing dollar, each of these processes has under- 
taken to produce, in its own way, almost every type of 
printed matter ever produced by either of the other two. 
This has resulted in one or the other of the processes at- 
tempting to satisfy its customer either by imitation of 
the process wanted or by accepting the order and then 
“farming” it out to a producer of the process wanted. 
As prospects grow for larger volume of such orders, 
ultimately the next step is to set up another department 
in which to operate the process required for the new or- 
ders. This involves an increased investment in ma- 
chinery, equipment, and often brings a certain amount 
of grief. Many concerns which have enjoyed a profitable 
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business in one process have rushed into the allurements 
of another process, much to their sorrow and regret, if 
not to the serious detriment of their original business. 
Wise heads, fortified by their experience, will counsel 
the printer to decide on the type of printing he is going 
after—the kind his knowledge and experience best fit 
him for—and then equip his plant accordingly, so as to 
operate most efficiently in his definitely chosen market. 
Of course, he may have to recognize the limitations of 
his equipment, but if he concentrates on the type of busi- 
ness he is equipped to handle, he is more apt to operate 
more efficiently, more economically, and more profitably. 


War Forces Apprentice Training 
7" HERE SEEMS NOW almost a probability that the United 

States will be swept into the Second World Conflict. 
War always means the youth of the land must do the 
fighting. Already the draft is taking men from our com- 
posing rooms, pressrooms, accounting rooms, and sales 
forces. This training program year by year is bound to 
include new classes of young men as they attain the age. 
Many of those leaving our shops will never return—some 
will remain in the military forces, some will drift into 
other trades, some will succumb to the casualties of the 
service—should America enter the war. 

In the face of these circumstances, the replacing of la- 
bor in our printing plants becomes a matter of vital in- 
terest to every owner and manager. THE INLAND PRINTER 
repeatedly has called attention to the approaching dearth 
of craftsmen, unless the industry shall do something 
about it. Training of apprentices in shops has long since 
been passé, but, even so, the printing schools located in 
printing centers have not been as well patronized as they 
should have been. Excellent schools in Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, in the Twin-Cities, 
Nashville, New Orleans, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh and 
other cities, and the Department of Printing of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, an institu- 
tion of college standing, all make it possible for printers 
in all parts of the country to put young men in training. 

Of course, in centers where there is no trade school, 
some such plan as is employed in the Waikato Times, 
Hamilton, New Zealand, may be organized to meet the 
emergency. Last year this concern set up what is called 
a Typographical Guild to give apprentices a grounding 
in the fundamentals of printing—imposition, display, 
spacing, color schemes, treatment and care of machines, 
makeready, and other matters entering into the daily 
work of a printer. The guild is dependent on the good 
will of the company sponsoring and supporting it for the 
facilities it must use. Meetings are held twice a month— 
a half hour of questions and answers and notes, an hour 
and a half of practical work. Employer and apprentice 
gain much because the guild is designed to give the ap- 
prentice every possible opportunity to become a profi- 
cient tradesman of our craft. 

The guild in a measure is much like some of our 
American shop schools. Much has been accomplished in 
them in the past. Again they may be used to advantage 
where training schools are not accessible. At any rate, 
it is up to proprietors and managers to bestir themselves 
if they expect to have competent printers during the 
years our journeymen are serving with the colors. 





Mutuality of Interest 


M™ SIGNIFICANT than startling was a women’s labor 
union’s recent demand that their bosses “run their 
business more efficiently and to make more money.” Ne- 
gotiating for a new contract, the union was not asking 
for more pay or shorter hours, but making it emphatic 
to their bosses that they “were sick and tired” of the 
waste and inefficiency in their industry. The members 
made it plain that their future prosperity depended upon 
the future prosperity of the industry. 

The event is significant in that these women are “out- 
in-front” in the analysis of their business. They evident], 
recognize that there are three active personnel element: 
in every business—the investors, the managing group 
and the craftsmen. THE INLAND PRINTER repeatedly ha: 
called attention to this integration of personnel in ever, 
printing establishment. Each of the three groups has it: 
own distinct function but there is an inseparable mutu- 
ality of their respective interests. Without the codpera- 
tion of the other two, no one can succeed, nor can an) 
two succeed without the other one. Even certain of th: 
personnel may function in other groups than its own. I 
fact, it not infrequently happens that managers and eve: 
craftsmen are also investors. 

This mutuality of interest is no sentimental thing; it is 
the most real and practical thing in the world. It has the 
greatest possible money value of anything connected 
with the business. Bright, hard-working printing sales- 
men, who are able to sell printing at profitable prices 
even in competition, are duds unless they attract inves- 
tors with capital to finance a business, and to enlist man- 
agers who in turn can organize craftsmen and others in 
the work of production and distribution. It takes the ut- 
most of team work functioning efficiently on the part of 
investors, managers, and craftsmen to make a business. 
If the personnel in one group fails to function efficiently, 
the other two groups are crippled and operate under 
circumstances too unfavorable to succeed. But whenever 
each of the three groups in a printing establishment 
works under a fully mutual understanding of each other’s 
individual relation to the business and does its utmost to 
do its part efficiently and in full measure, success attends 
its efforts and all profit thereby. 

Thanks to its system of costing and accounting, the 
printing industry is making honest, though slow, prog- 
ress towards solving the problem of what is the fair, eco- 
nomical return for the efforts of each of the three groups. 
It is acknowledged that the investor is entitled to a fair 
return on his investment; that management is entitled to 
recompense for its ability and effort; and that labor can 
claim a just share for its skill and effort in making the 
product. What each may take out is best measured by 
what each has put in. 

We are coming closer and closer to definite measures 
of these “take-outs” as our knowledge of economic values 
keeping close to the principle of the insep- 
of interest, and by dropping the worn- 
hich grew out of selfishness and strife, 
Preed, trick ais uthfulness, “war” 

¢ g up the personnel 
settle the great 
award from the 
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A PROGRESSIVE PRINTER 
IN THE “SUNNY SOUTH 


* The St. Petersburg Printing Company (Florida) 


has found that cleanliness and order play significant 
parts in impressing a prospect. Many customers have 
stated that they placed their first order because 
they felt the product would be in keeping with the 
atmosphere radiated by the offices. 

The plant is well equipped and arranged for effi- 
cient production to meet customers’ demands. The 
working conditions in the plant are made as pleasant 
as possible, and workmen are encouraged and given 
every assistance necessary to produce the highest 
quality of work. 

This firm, doing a state-wide business, handles a 
large amount of color work such as booklets and 
folders for chambers of commerce, tourist hotels, 
et cetera, as well as a general line of printing. 
Thoughtfulness and care, with attention to detail, 
have given this firm the reputation of producing 
halftone work on a par with the best of printers. 

The St. Petersburg Printing Company has been 
recognized for its ability to produce high-class print- 
ing consistently. 
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Look What 
WePay For You, 
On Request 


@ This blotter service reverses the old practic - 
of a free pair of suspenders with each suit cf 
clothes. The offer figuratively gives away 
coat, vest, and two pairs of pants with eac) 
set of galluses. 

Each subscriber lucky enough to get loc«! 
rights for use pays for an electro of the illustre - 
tion—and that is all! THE INLAND PRINTE2 
“pays the freight” on the original zine. Artwor 
is another ad cost escaped by using this sev- 
vice. The same is true of layout, each blotter 
being designed by some top-notcher. Copy 
writing, too, is produced by experts. 

This copy, for example, is by none other then 
Homer J. Buckley, the direct-mail leader. 

But—does it fill a real need? Actual count 
reveals that 93 per cent of those who benefited 
from this service during March were regular 
users, or started out to be. One of these, 
Alton B. Boyd, The Boyd Printing Company, of 
Panama City, Florida, has used each blotter 
since December of 1940. He comments, “We 
believe this service fills an important and often 
missing gap in the average printer's advertis- 
ing. We are looking forward with interest to 
receiving future blotters.” 

Good localities are still open. If you have 
not seen these blotters circulated in your home 
town, you probably can get exclusive local 
rights on this great copyrighted service—all 
but free. Write before someone gets this first. 

Remember, we pay for all but the electro 
and a few cents more to cover packing and 
postage. Please send $2.18 with order for this 
month’s cut. State whether you want only “A 
Costly Detour” or want also the blotters to 
follow. You may get cuts for any or all previous 
ones. All are at the same bargain center— 


Gqeeeeeeececceccseecces 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 West Jackson, Chicago 
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The Pressroom 














Sub-standard Makeready 


Attached you will find a press-sheet 
v hich is a section in a book made up for 
us. This was printed letterpress on offset 
siock. The halftones are 120-line screen. 
l. calling the pressman’s attention to 
tie lack of makeready on the type mat- 
tr, he stated that this was a soft sheet 
and that it was practically impossible to 
prevent the punch-through as you will 
otice on page 32. The mill claims that 
lis is a fairly hard sheet. This is a filled 
heet—filled with a calcium substance. 

We thought that the printer should get 
much better results on the halftone re- 
production than he did. You can see the 
halftones in the book we are sending. 
The letterpress goes up to and including 
page 54. In your opinion, do you think 
the presswork subject to criticism, espe- 
cially for the bad makeready on the type 
matter? Is there much of an alibi be- 
cause of the 120-line screen and the 
two-sided nature of the stock—that is, 
the wire side being harder to print? 

It is a fairly hard rather than a soft 
sheet. While it is not possible to get 
exactly the same result on the wire 
as on the felt side on uncoated stock, 
the print could have been better. 


ts 


metal base, and deeply etched. From 
the number of brad heads that are 
printing, the mounting of these plates 
on wood base was not secure as it 
should be and the pressman prob- 
ably was bothered with shrinking, 
swelling, or warping of the wood 
bases. However, better presswork is 
possible. In some shops they prefer 
a sheet of eleven-point bakelite in 
place of the regular top drawsheet to 
prevent impression marks showing 
on the reverse side of uncoated pa- 
per, after a careful makeready. 


Aluminum Ink Mottle 


We do a large amount of metallic 
printing and would have been getting 
along nicely but manufacturers changed 
our formulas because of certain ingredi- 
ents which were no longer available. 
Please note sheet marked “A.” We have 
developed a passable print but what we 
are interested in is trying to eliminate 
the mottle. On sheet No. 2 is a different 
vehicle, which is very badly mottled and 
rubs off. We would like to have some 
constructive help on this sheet also. 


HOMER J. BUCKLEY wrote the copy for this blotter. Will Laufer de- 


signed the layout. A staff artist drew the illustration. Yet the service 
is yours for cost of electro if you follow directions given at left 





The makeready is hardly thorough 
and complete, the inking is very un- 
even, partly due to lack of thorough 
makeready, and the ink is not suited 
to the stock. In addition, a better 
grade of ink with reflex blue toner 
should have been used, since the let- 
terpress sections are bound in the 
same cover with the offset printed 
sections. The letterpress ink, toned 
only with iron blue, suffers by com- 
parison with the offset ink, toned 
with reflex blue. The latter has suit- 
able consistency while the letterpress 
ink is too soft. 

It is likely, too, that the letterpress 
plates would have printed better on 


It just so happens that there is a 
rather limited number of varnishes 
suitable for use now as vehicles for 
pigments of flaked and pulverized 
metals. You are practically confined 
to these few until suitable substitutes 
are found. You may rest assured that 
the inkmakers will “leave no stone 
unturned” in the search. It is possi- 
ble that some of the inkmakers ad- 
vertising in THE INLAND PRINTER have 
the solution or still have some ready- 
to-use aluminum ink in the old ve- 
hicle in stock. If you can find any, it 
might be advisable to stock up. Alu- 
minum ink keeps well if the con- 
tainer is airtight. 


Pressroom questions will be answered by mail if an ad- 


dressed, stamped envelope is enclosed, and kept confidential if so marked 






BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


The Suitable Ink 


Suiting the ink to the paper, press, 
and temperature is of utmost impor- 
tance since the absorption of ink by 
paper (or the penetration of paper 
by ink) largely governs the print- 
ability and drying of the job. Treat- 
ment of the pulp in the beater and 
the subsequent operations of paper- 
making vary with the different sorts 
of paper. The result is that each di- 
vision of paper requires an ink suit- 
able to it. The prevailing atmospheric 
conditions during production affect 
paper, ink and rollers, hence the ad- 
visability of consulting the inkmaker 
when in doubt. At the same time 
give name of press to be used, since 
its inking capacity and running speed 
should be known to him in formulat- 
ing suitable ink. 

If an ink is not suited to the paper, 
the pressman cannot hold the ink on 
the halftone dots, the centers print- 
ing gray while the edges are black. 
A magnifying glass will reveal this 
blemish, generally caused by too 
much soft reducer (color of varnish). 
Any needed reduction of the original 
halftone black, to stop picking of a 
weak coating of paper, for example, 
should be with a softer halftone 
black, as black as the original ink. 

Mottle may have either a dry ora 
smeared look. Ink of too heavy body 
may cause the dry mottle when a 
softer ink should be added. The cor- 
rective for the smeary mottle is an 
ink of heavier body. With all ink 
troubles, keep an eye on the press- 
room temperature. 


Mottle Under Varnish 


I am enclosing a two-color label cov- 
ered with a coat of varnish. I am having 
trouble with the heading. There is too 
much ink to risk slip-sheets or they will 
stick, I am sure, and the rough reverse 
side of sheet will also mark the solids. 
We had special ink made for the job and 
it doesn’t seem to overprint properly. I 
ran the red first, black second. What is 
your opinion of the job? 

I am sure the customer will be pleased 
with one label on the sheet but the other 






















one is not right. Please give me your 
opinion of the whole thing and what you 
would suggest in running this job with 
the least trouble and what changes you 
would advise. Is it practicable to varnish 
a glazed coated label paper like this? 
The customer wants this stock and noth- 
ing else. Job is for a cylinder job press. 

The single blemish noticeable on 
the two labels on a single sheet is in- 
complete coverage on solids of the 
black ink. This may be corrected 
with more thorough makeready and 
more careful setting of the fountain. 
Make sure all units are level and 
type high. You are inking the red 
solids, which are larger size than the 
black ones, so should not have trou- 
ble with the black inking. 

It is entirely practicable to varnish 
this sheet but for the printing and 
varnishing of such work with least 
trouble, equip with some non-offset 
spray which is standard equipment. 
You will, of course, examine the 
sheets, which may be run into racks 
or low piles, at frequent intervals 
against sweating and sticking. This 
may occur at any time either on the 
press or before the labels are deliv- 
ered to the customer. Frequent ex- 
amination and winding when neces- 
sary is the safeguard not to be neg- 
lected. The job could be run, into a 
slotted box or in low piles, but con- 
stant vigilance against sticking is 
necessary. The sample sent is not 
“straight on the sheet” but presume 
you will have even margin at the 
gripper edge for the run. 


Hand Lettering in Gold 


Have you a bookbinding book that 
illustrates and describes hand lettering 
using a hand pallet, also the procedure 
of putting on gold leaf especially to 
backs of books? We seem to be having 
trouble in getting a solid gold print. 
Instead, the print has a porous and 
breaking-away appearance. We would 
like to find out if the trouble is due to 
not using the pallet correctly or not 
having the right mixture of glair. 

Glair is not in common use today 
as a size for lettering. Is it possible 
that you are not heating the type? 
On leather and some other materials, 
no size is used. The leaf is merely 
laid on the material and the heated 
brass type in the pallet pressed by 
hand against the leaf. Some materials 
like imitation leathers require a size. 
Gold leaf already coated with an ad- 
hesive is also available. Probably the 
best procedure is to inform the sup- 
plier of the leaf as to what kind of 
material is to receive the lettering. 
He can then tell if size is needed. 





Several Sorts of Slur 

We are submitting a one-quarter 
sheet (25 by 38) that was printed on a 
cylinder press. You will note that there 
is a heavy streak about three inches 
from the gripper edge of the paper. We 
shall be glad if you can tell us what 
causes this streak. It extends all the 
way across the sheet. The streak does 
not occur on each sheet printed, just 
about every fifth sheet. We have tried 
to correct this defect by resetting the 
rollers but do not get any results. 

It would have been more helpful 
to have sent a half-dozen consecu- 
tively printed entire sheets. How- 
ever, from this exhibit we can point 
out the probable causes of the defect 
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‘ for your direct mail 
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Offset lithography gets the 
effect you want. This process 

can imbue your direct-mail pieces 
with subtle, artistic overtones, or 
infuse them with dynamite. Offset 
can give the impression of luxury, 
quality, and dignity, so difficult to 
achieve in any other way. Or it can 
sizzle and sputter with excitement. 
Offsetlithography permitsyouan 














amazingly wide selection of paper 
stocks. You will obtain perfect re- 
production on heavy or tissue-thin 
paper, coated or uncoated. This 
great latitude of stocks offers you 
ig extra economy, in mailing as well 
ss as in production. 

: With offset lithography, you get 
an added flexibility of illustration. 
It is possible to include both more 
and larger illustrations in your 
mail piece, for a given cost. 

In the field of direct mail, as in 
so many similar fields that utilize 
graphic arts products, the trend is 
increasingly towards offset. Why 
not avail yourself now of its nu- 
merous advantages? 

The best in lithography requires 
craftsmen skilled in lithography. 
The most skilled of lithographic 
craftsmen, from artist to pressman, 
belongtothe Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America, who are the 
sponsors of this message. 

To insure the utmost in quality, 
insist that all your lithography be 
purchased from a Union Lithog- 
rapher.— Amalgamated Lithogra- 
pbhers of America. 












































*% The terms Offset, Offset Lithog- 
raphy, Offset Printing, Photo Off- 
set, and Photo Lithography, are simply 
x3 other names for the one basic process 
H Lithography. 


















and you can check. It does not look 
like a roller streak, which is gener- 
ally accompanied with a wiped effect. 
The roman type prints broadened or 
squashed with the appearance of 
bold-face. This effect and the loca- 
tion of the slur indicate that the 
teeth of the segment gear and the 
register rack are not meshing prop- 
erly. The corrective is to readjust the 
register rack. 

First it may be necessary to lower 
the cylinder, which is overpacked 
and not firmly riding the bearers. 
This is proved by the halftones 
which, scanned with a glass, show 
tails of the dots pointing away from 
the grippers. If this press has under- 
gone a great deal of wear, without 
replacement of worn parts, lost mo- 
tion may be contributing to the 
trouble as the bed lags on reverse, 
taking up the lost motion. 

By wiggling the balance wheel, 
play in the driving shaft may be 
discovered. This could result in the 
segment not meshing in the same 
place on each printing cycle. It may 
be riding high in the rack and the 
teeth may be worn so that new seg- 
ment gear and rack are needed. At 
the same time the gears on driving 
shaft should be examined for pos- 
sible replacement and the plungers 
should be fitted with new leathers if 
you find they are needed. 

Another slur or blur on the edge 
of margin indicates that the sheet 
may be sagging and that the brush 
should be set a bit closer and a little 
tighter in the center than toward the 
ends of the sheet. 


Roller Run-down Facts 

Running down of summer rollers 
is sometimes hastened when a stiff, 
fast-drying ink is used and no won- 
der when such an ink can noticeably 
slow down the press and cut down 
production. 

Exposure to any unreasonable heat 
might well be avoided. For example, 
there was one pressroom on the top 
floor of a building which became 
over-heated from the roof. Rollers 
would start to run down between 
supper and midnight, or until the 
roof cooled off. As the building had 
a cool cellar, the running down was 
combated with an extra set of rollers 
so that the set about to run down 
could be taken to the cellar where 
the rollers became firm in a shori 
while, the press operating during the 
meantime with the extra set. 
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Numbering Machines 

I have been having trouble on a job 
cylinder press, using the standard height 
numbering machines. My difficulty is 
that the plunger on the numbering ma- 

ine gouges the packing as the cylinder 

»volves. I would like information on 
vhether there are numbering machines 
made of a lower height or what I could 
do to remedy the cause if these num- 
}ering machines of a lower height are 
not available. 

The manufacturers of numbering 

iachines advertising in THE INLAND 
| RINTER have developed special ma- 
cnines suited to the reduced perim- 
cter of cylinder and higher speed of 
j»b cylinder presses. They will be 
; leased to send you information in 

etail on request. 

There is a makeshift available for 
use on some of the old machines 
provided the cylinder and packing 
are of correct height. Two manila 
lrawsheets are carried. Where the 


plunger strikes, a hole is cut in these 
two sheets and a piece of one-point 
brass rule is glued under the draw- 
sheets. The brass should be cleaned 
thoroughly so that it will be held by 
the glue. This takes time and it is 
better to use the modern machines. 


The Ideal Temperature 

The so-called comfortable tem- 
perature of sixty-eight to seventy 
degrees closely coincides with the 
ideal temperature for printing, con- 
sidering rollers, inks, and papers. 
There are many pressrooms operat- 
ing at sixty and others at eighty de- 
grees. These have various difficulties 
brought about by deviating from the 
ideal. How much easier and comfort- 
able it would be for all concerned 
if this fundamental requirement of 
proper temperature were not neg- 
lected, but kept under control! 
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This 1s my little 
brother. He Would 
like my Job as devi) 
a5 Soon as You pro- 
mote me. He wants 
to be an editor 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Raw Material 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Cause of Ghosts 

Ghosts or shadow roller marks re- 
main one of the perplexing problems 
of printing. Among considerations to 
be noted are your makeready, rollers, 
roller setting, the inking capacity of 
press, and the ink itself. Too often 
the latter is overlooked when the 
inkmaker, through his wider expe- 
rience, has the solution. 

The units of the form should be 
level and type high and also proper 
makeready should be applied to suit 
the needs of the form. 

The rollers should be round, re- 
silient, and have tack, because with- 
out tack they are not fully efficient. 
They should be set light as they 
function best so set. 

The press should have good dis- 
tribution between fountain and form 
rollers. The form rollers should be 
of ample circumference for the size 
of the form and be fitted with vi- 
brators of ample capacity. Do not 
overlook the need of ample cover- 
age of the form by the form rollers. 
This is important. 

However, jobs come along when 
all the above precautions have been 
taken and the ghost persists in show- 
ing. Then the inkmaker should be 
consulted. Very often by changing 
the ink formula he can get rid of the 
ghost. Through servicing thousands 
of printers, the inkmaker knows the 
peculiarities of every press and pa- 
per. On finding a printer in trouble, 
he can generally apply the remedy 
if it is in the ink. 

Needs Second Check-up 


Enclosed are a few samples of jobs 
printed on a cylinder job press. As you 
will note, the halftones have a tendency 
to print heavy on the tail end. In forms 
with the rules running vertical, they 
print extra heavy. We just had the press 
repaired but it still seems to do the same 
thing. I asked the machinist to check 
the bearers but he said it wasn’t neces- 
sary. He is a competent machinist. If 
I put one extra sheet on, the top sheet 
has a tendency to tear. 

If you will examine the prints 
under a glass you may note that the 
“tails” of the dots of the halftones are 
pointing away from the grippers. 
This is generally an indication that 
the cylinder is overpacked. After 
satisfying yourself that you have no 
more than the recommended packing 
on the cylinder, it would be in order 
to call the machinist back for another 
check-up. Have the cylinder cor- 
rectly packed and one of these forms 
ready when he comes. 
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BLITZKRIEG OVERSEAS NEWS 





FRESH FROM THE MAILBAG 


| Pigg THIRKETTLE, headmaster of the London School of Printing, told 
in the March issue of L. S. P. Record about one of his students who 
was found asleep in class: “On the floor beside the lad were a pair of gum 
boots and a ‘tin hat.’ He was a volunteer fireman and had come straight 
to school after being on almost continuous duty for thirty-six hours. He 


had been helping to fight a fireina 
large block of flats which had been 
bombed, and to rescue the people 
trapped in the basement. The base- 
ment had gradually become flooded 
through the breaking of a water 
main, and after a time the desper- 
ate work of rescue had turned into 
the tragic task of recovering bodies. 
The sleeping student was physically 
and mentally exhausted.” 


SWEDISH PAPER PRODUCTION 


Swedish paper mills are not all 
manufacturing the products for 
which they were designed, accord- 
ing to recent reports. One Svan6- 
cellulose mill has been closed but 
plans to open in November manu- 





facturing 2000 tons of cattle food. 
The Waija Paper Mill is now in 
production making special sacks for | 
producer-gas charcoal and wood, | 
with an output of 10,000 sacks a 
day. The Kramfors A.-B. Mills are 
now manufacturing 4000 tons of 
cellulose cattle food by some new 
method invented by the leading 
chemist of the mill. Some of the 
other mills are standing idle and a 
few are busy making paper, with 
orders booked for months ahead. 
Ben Johnson, subscriber to THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for nearly forty years, 
reports that even on such matters 
as renewing his subscription it is 
necessary to get a license to spend 
money outside the country. He also 
says, “Life here is not without in- 
terest and excitement. We are faced 
with the problem of carrying on 
with only one-third of our normal 
complement of work people, the 
others being in the army or on mu- 
nitions, and we have not been en- 
tirely neglected by hostile aircraft. 
However, we are perfectly happy in 
the knowledge we are going to win 
through and we are very grateful 
for the sympathy and help we are 
receiving from the United States.” 


The American institution, Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, has 
come to the aid of English lithog- 
raphers by allowing adaption of 
a patented wash-up formula. The 
British have been using turpentine 
but the new formula can be made 
for one-half to one-third the cost 
of natural turpentine, which is both 
searce and high priced in England. 





| 

ENGLISH HUMOR | 
American small-town newspapers | 
became the butt of English humor | 
when the following want ad ap- 
peared in a London daily: “Small | 
newspaper, jobbing office, North 
Staffs market town, requires lino- 
type operator or improver (N.S.) 








[not skilled] to replace man liable 
to be called up; must be able to re- 
write copy, draft advertisements, do 
machine (cylinder, platen) and gen- 
eral work; man with knowledge of 
commercial bookbinding preferred.” 
To which a printing journal corre- 
spondent added, “Doesn’t it remind 
you of the small-town newspaper in 
America that figures in so much 
trans-Atlantic fiction—where the 
editor is his own reporter, ware- 
houseman, publisher, canvasser, and 
delivery agent?” 

British humor is well illustrated 
by this story which is going the 
rounds of the provinces, coming to 
THE INLAND PRINTER from Aus- 
tralia. The anecdote is to the effect 
that the proprietor of a London 
bookshop was forced to hurry to an 
air-raid shelter because of a raid. 
During his absence a bomb struck 
the establishment and carried it 
out to the middle of the street. The 
first act of the proprietor on re- 
turning to his place of business was 
to make a huge poster advertising 
“Gone With the Wind.” 





AN APOLOGY 
CONTINUING 


We continue exasperating ourselves 
and annoying our good friends, the 
Advertising Agents, by being un- 
able to place all of the advertise- 
ments ordered for insertion in our 
columns. 


We cannot anticipate any change 
for the better. 


All we can say is ‘Sorry to be 
annoying!’ and ask for continued 
understanding and forbearance on 
a position outwith our control. 





| EDINBURGH 
EVENING NEWS 


PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS LTD, 


2 SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C.4 CEN. 9462 (8 lines) 
EDINBURGH: MARKET STREET 




















English experience has proved the true worth 
of advertising, and demand exceeds the supply 








SCOTCH PAPERMAKERS 


Abundant supplies of material for 
papermaking are now available in 
Scotland, which will remove all pro- 
duction restrictions on esparto pa- 
pers manufactured in the British 
Isles, according to an interview with 
the Minister of Supply reported in 
The Paper Market. 


Saving of waste paper is now a 
matter of patriotic support. It is 
estimated that English Boy Scouts 
have collected a total of 35,000 
pounds of waste paper in twelve 
months, according to late reports. 








BLITZ! 


To our many trade friends and customers who have 
so kindly co-operated with us in our difficulties we 
offer our thanks. We are now in full production 
both in London and Barnet. All communications 
fo our temporary offices: 


JOHN SWAIN & SON ° LTD 
1 FARRINGDON AVENUE - LONDON -£.C.¢ 
@ Telephone 
Central 9333 









True strength of the English people is re- 
vealed by the “‘business as usual” attitude 


English Government authorities 
have decreased quotas of paper 
stocks to periodical publishers. For- 
merly limited to 334% per cent of 
normal supplies, the new regula- 
tions permit purchases up to only 
25 per cent starting March 2. The 
publishers thereupon agreed to cut 
down by issuing one-third less num- 
bers each week or to make each 
number one-third smaller in pages. 
The weekly and Sunday newspapers 
have a maximum size of ten to 
twelve pages to an issue. 

Bombings have resulted in such 
notices as these being inserted in 
the news sections of British print- 
ing magazines: “Brown Bros. (Pa- 
per) Ltd., are now back again at 
their old address, 150, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London, E.C.4.... 
Martin Baugh & Company, paper 
agents, now operate from the emer- 
gency address: 32, Pembroke Croft, 
Hall Green, Birmingham 28... . 
Messrs. Spicers Limited now oper- 
ate from two addresses in Bristol: 
240, York Road, Bristol, 3, and the 
town sales department at 25, Nel- 
son Street, Bristol, 1.” 





The printing department of the 
Medway School of Art and Crafts, 
of Rochester, England, is quite well 
pleased with the codperation of 
master printers who are encourag- 
ing apprentices to take the school- 
ing. Many plants are making real 
sacrifices for apprentices to attend 
sessions during working hours. The 
school announced that enrollment 
is quite satisfactory considering war 
conditions, since there are now fifty 
students in day and evening classes, 
as compared to seventy in the days 
before the start of this war. 
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Offset Technique 














Thin-base Strip Film 


Sometime ago you answered some of 
my questions to my great satisfaction. 
Again, I have some more problems with 
which I hope you can aid me. 

1. Do you know of any strip film on 
the market that can be used for half- 

tones? I have occasion many times to 
ise strip film for very close “strip-ins,” 
yut do not know of any film good for 
halftones. There are strip films good for 
ine work which are unsatisfactory for 
1alftones as the dots lack opacity. What 
is the best way of handling the strip- 
film for the fixing, stripping, and appli- 
cation to a glass or celluloid support? 

2. What type of film and developer is 
best for getting the most out of copy of 
orinted halftones? 

3. Have you any suggestion for a sub- 
stitute for ammonia in giving sharp al- 
bumin plates in the developing process? 
Ammonia is hard to handle because of 
its odor. Bicarbonate does not sharpen 
the image as ammonia does. 

4. What is the best method in prepar- 
ing copy to cut “strip-ins” so that edges 
of the paste lines will not form shadows 
and thus require plentiful opaquing? 

5. I recently heard of some method of 
recoating a plate with some “bichro- 
mate-gums,” after final etching and gum- 
ming, and then submitting plate to arc 
lamps for some period of time—to get a 
longer standing run on the plate. Do you 
know of any formula for this? 

I appreciate your favors and wish you 
continued success to your able column. 

1. “Kodalith Transparent Stripping 
Film” is one of the best on the mar- 
ket for halftone work, and will work 
equally well on line work. What is 
known as the “window method” of 
stripping halftones into type matter 
is used quite extensively and is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“Type matter is assembled for the 
line negatives with red Cellophane 
cut and pasted on where the half- 
tones are to be placed. The red Cel- 
lophane makes a clear window on 
the negative over which a halftone is 
fastened. A thin-base film must be 
used for both negatives.” 

In a booklet issued by the Gre- 
vaert Company of America, the fol- 
lowing method is described for mak- 
ing a stayflat holder. 

“Take a piece of glass half an inch 
larger in size than the largest film or 


paper it is proposed to use, also a 
piece of white card the same size. 
Find the center of the card and mark 
the various sizes. Next take a strip of 
card a quarter of an inch wide and 
glue all around the edge of the glass, 
place on a leveling table, or level by 
means of wedges, and pour on the 
following solution and allow to set: 
Gelatin, 142 ounces; glycerin, 134 
ounces; carbolic acid, 2 drops, and 
water, 16 ounces. 

“When set, bind the card or glass 
together with gummed tape. It will 
be found that the size markings can 
be read easily through the jelly, 
making it a simple matter to center 
any size of film. Any dust that may 
settle on the surface can be washed 
off with a piece of plain cotton-wool 
soaked in water.” 

2. A film known as Grevaert Dipos 
or Eastman Thin-base Kodalith film 
are excellent for the particular pur- 
pose you desire. 

3. We do not know of any substi- 
tute for ammonia for this purpose. 
The good results you obtain with am- 
monia will more than offset the un- 
pleasant odor. 

4. In stripping in a halftone you 
will get the best results by placing 
your halftone negative in exact posi- 
tion over your line negative and cut- 
ting through both films at one opera- 
tion. This will give you perfect reg- 
ister and result in the minimum of 
opaque necessary. 

5. The following formula for this 
purpose has been used in many shops 
with some fine success. Because of its 
failure to be 100 per cent fool-proof it 
has not yet become popular in many 
shops. After the plate has received 
its final etch, coat it with a dichro- 
mated gum solution, prepared as fol- 
lows: 2 ounces of 20 per cent am- 
monia dichromate solution, 24 ounces 
of 14° gum arabic solution. 

Rub down and dry off thoroughly, 
then expose the plate before the arc 
lights for 30 seconds. Now remove 
this dichromated gum coating thor- 
oughly and gum up plate as usual. 





and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 





BY JOHN STARK 


Questions about offset are welcomed 


Composition Rollers 

We are using composition rollers and 
have some trouble with cracking. It 
seems that we do not get the length of 
life we should from these rollers. Could 
you advise some method of taking care 
of these rollers which would ensure 
longer life? 

Inks should never be allowed to 
dry on composition rollers. If this 
happens accidentally, apply plenty of 
any ordinary fluid, such as kerosene, 
coal oil, gasoline, or benzine, and al- 
low it to soak into the dried ink for 
some time, then rub lightly with rags 
saturated with the same cleaning 
fluid. It is not necessary to use great 
pressure because of the density and 
the absence of surface porosity. 

In daily operations keep your roll- 
ers clean, especially the surface of 
the rollers near the ends. The use of 
short plates will cause ink to accu- 
mulate at the ends and, if left, will 
cause the roller to pit and also to 
disintegrate. 

Composition rollers after extended 
use may become shiny and not carry 
and distribute the ink as satisfac- 
torily as new rollers. In most instan- 
ces the shiny surface has minute fine 
cracks, checks, hairlines, et cetera, 
that extend a short distance into the 
surface. This shiny surface consists 
always of a dried film of ink which 
has been formed by allowing a little 
ink to dry after each cleaning. 

In the course of months and years 
this film may attain a thickness of 
as much as a few hundredths of an 
inch. The film is harder than the 
roller surface and is, therefore, apt 
to crack through contraction or ex- 
pansion. This forms the fine cracks, 
checks, or hairlines that appear on 
the surface. Accumulation of this 
dried ink or oil film can always be 
avoided by the proper washing and 
cleaning of the rollers after use. 

When the composition rollers are 
kept clean, the surface will retain its 
original tack and suction indefinitely. 

An ink film will eventually crack. 
Should the film not be removed, the 


















cracks will become so deep that they 
will affect the composition roller 
surface and will cause it to crack 
also. When this has happened, the 
roller becomes worthless, whereas 
with proper care the roller should 
last indefinitely. 

A dried ink film can be readily re- 
moved by softening it with ordinary 
denatured alcohol—any grade will 
do—and then removing the ink film 
with sandpaper—No. 00 grade is the 
best. Use plenty of elbow grease and 
keep the surface moist with alcohol. 
The whole roller must be cleaned in 
this manner. 

In extremely low temperatures, 
composition material becomes brittle. 
In this state a blow or a sudden jar 
will often crack, or even shatter, the 
shell of the roller. When rollers are 
received in very cold weather, al- 
ways handle them carefully and, 
when possible, place the packing case 
in a warm place until rollers are at 
the room temperature before open- 
ing case or handling rollers. 


Fuzzy Dots on Halftones 

We are having a lot of trouble with 
fuzzy dots appearing on our halftones 
when they start to print on the offset 
press. We would be glad to know just 
where our trouble is, and if possible 
how to prevent it. Each of our depart- 
ments has an open mind on the subject 
and we are all prepared to accept and 
try out any suggestions for the elimina- 
tion of this undesirable condition. 

For your information, we are using 
albumin sensitizer on zinc, and make 
our own sensitized coating according to 
the Technical Foundation formula. 

We feel sure that your trouble is 
in the negative you are making, you 
are probably making one that is too 
low, and has only a little contrast. 
You should examine your negatives 
under a powerful glass and prove to 
your own satisfaction whether this is 
your trouble or not. 

Only one screen and one aperture 
setting for a certain camera exten- 
sion can be correct as a definite re- 
lationship exists between the screen 
distance and the screen opening, and 
the lens aperture and the camera ex- 
tension. It is also important to have 
correct focus and correct screen dis- 
tance. A fuzzy dot will result if the 
screen is too far from the plate sur- 
face. One of the best and most in- 
structive books on this subject was 
published by the Grevaert Co. in 
1939, and we would advise you to 
write for a copy, which I believe is 
free of charge. The address is The 
Grevaert Company of America, 423 
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West 55th Street, New York City. 
This subject is also treated thor- 
oughly in “Photography and Plate- 
making for Photo-Lithography,” by 
I. H. Sayre, and can be obtained 
from the book department of this 
journal. 


Blind Albumin Plates 


For the past two years we’ve been 
having a little plate trouble that has us 
baffled. Our shop is one of the bigger 
planograph houses in this section. We 
make between 50 to 100 plates a day 
(two shifts), and as a rule they can be 
run off without any difficulty. However, 
every now and then we run across our 
trouble. A pressman will put a plate in 
his press and start running. As long as 
he continues to run everything is fine, 
but if he stops and gums in the plate, it 
goes blind! The image is still very dis- 
tinct and intact, but refuses to take ink; 
then, by changing his fountain water 
(weakening it), and running some waste 
sheets, his plate is as good as ever. 

At first the plate department was held 
to blame, then the ink manufacturers, 
and finally we decided the fountain etch 
was too strong. We used a weaker solu- 
tion and for a while it helped, but we’re 
back with the same trouble again. It 
seems to come in streaks, so to speak. 

Our albumin coating is made from 90 
ounces of water and 101% ounces of egg 
scales; and 30 ounces of water and 6 
ounces of ammonium bichromate. The 
two solutions are added together and 
ammonia is mixed in. Our fountain etch 
is made of one gallon of water, with 
one ounce of ammonium phosphate, one 
ounce of ammonium nitrate, then three 
ounces of ammonium dichromate, and 
one ounce of the 85 per cent phosphoric 
acid; and one ounce of acid and two 
ounces of gum to each gallon of water. 
Our plate etch is very mild. 








“SALES PROMOTION” 
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Ir ADVERTISING is the hand which 
invites the purchaser into purchas- 
ing, sales promotion is the other 
hand which pushes the seller into 
selling! Sales promotion is the com- 
plementary force that makes ad- 
vertising more realistically effec- 
tive, when both are closely co- 
ordinated. The substance of adver- 
tising is public showmanship. The 
substance of sales promotion is be- 
hind-the-scenes strategy — largely 
embodied in The Printed Piece as 
the carrier of sales inspiration, in- 
formation, and material from the 
hub to all the extremities of the 
sales wheel. Such printed pieces 
are most effectively brought forth 
when the use of diamass printing 
facilities is preceded by intelligent 
planning. 

—from an advertisement of the 

E. F., Schmidt Co., Milwaukee 


























I shall appreciate any advice, sugges- 
tion, opinion, or theory you may offer. 

The formula used for your albumin 
coating is definitely responsible for 
your plate trouble. Your avoirdupois 
weight of ammonium bichromate is 
much too great in proportion to the 
avoirdupois weight of your egg al- 
bumin, thus causing your coating to 
crystallize when it is applied to your 
plate; your formula shows a ratio of 
1 to 134. You should change your for- 
mula to read 18 ounces of egg albu- 
min, thus giving you a ratio of one 
ounce of ammonium bichromate and 
three ounces of egg albumin or 1 to 3. 

It is remarkable that you were able 
to use any of the plates that you 
made with the albumin formula you 
describe above, as you were defi- 
nitely on the boundary line of crys- 
tallization with every plate. Your 
water fountain etch is mild enough 
and we do not believe that it would 
test any lower than pH 4.0. This pH 
would be okay, although we have a 
suspicion that it may tend toward 
stripping on your steel riders; if so, 
elimination of the ammonia phos- 
phate and the ammonia nitrate would 
help this undesirable condition. 


Photo-composing Facts 

I am a civil service employe, at pres- 
ent working in the printing shop as a 
compositor, setting type matter in con- 
nection with “stick-up” on maps, charts, 
et cetera. 

Recently, a so-called photo-composing 
machine has been installed, and I have 
an opportunity to be the operator. How- 
ever, since this machine seems to be a 
rather new development in the field of 
graphic arts, not much information con- 
cerning its operation can be gleaned. 
Could you enlighten me on (1) experi- 
ence and background necessary, and (2) 
“trade” conditions, if any (since I under- 
stand there are extremely few of these 
machines now in operation). What is the 
general wage scale of such operators? 

It is obvious from your letter that 
your previous background has been 
completely letterpress, and conse- 
quently will be of little help to you 
in the operation of a modern photo- 
composing machine, which is one of 
the highly technical processes con- 
nected with photolithography. 

These machines have been on the 
market for many years and are not 
new. Therefore, you would be enter- 
ing a new phase of the graphic arts 
of which you have no practical or 
technical knowledge whatever. You 
would be in the same position as an 
experienced lithographer operating 
a photo-composing machine, who is 
suddenly called on to set type. 
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The background necessary for the 
proper operation of these machines 
is a lithographic apprenticeship in a 
good photolithographic shop. With- 
out that the new operator would be 
merely a part of the machine, rely- 
ing entirely on the lithographic, tech- 
nical, and practical experience of 
others to get worthwhile results. 

In reference to trade conditions, 
ve would suggest that you get in 
ouch with Charles W. Bennet, 1934 
Quincy St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 
He could give you a report on such 
nformation as you seem to desire. 


Jld Press Damping Trouble 


On two of our offset presses, which 
are several years old, we get consider- 
ible trouble with the ink accumulating 
on the brass roller. This roller picks up 
nk in various places as soon as we 
start to run, in spite of the fact that we 
wash it thoroughly several times a day. 
Can you advise any procedure to help 
us avoid this condition? We also have 
trouble with our damping rollers going 
out of shape too quickly, although we 
make them up very carefully. After 
running several days, we start to have 
trouble with uneven damping. 


The fact that your brass roller 
takes ink in various places is because 
it has become more sensitive to ink 
in those areas. The sensitivity is due 
to a previous accumulation of ink. 
A chemical action has taken place, 
and until the surface is thoroughly 
cleaned and desensitized you might 
continue to have this trouble. 

You must treat your brass roller 
the same as any litho plate. Occa- 
sionally wash off the ink thoroughly 
and then proceed to clean the whole 
surface with a damp cloth and fine 
pumice powder. Now etch the brass 
roller with your gum acid solution. 
Wash off and leave it over the week- 
end or overnight with a coating of 
regular gum arabic solution. If any 
ink should accumulate during your 
regular day’s run, be sure to wash 
the roller at the end of the day. Do 
not allow the ink to become dry un- 
der any condition, as this is the main 
cause of your trouble. 

Damping rollers becoming uneven 
too quickly, might be caused by an 
improper setting or adjustment. Too 
heavy a setting will aggravate this 
evil. Set your dampers with light 
contact at all times and you will 
then get the maximum wear and use 
from them. We have recently re- 
corded the proper method of setting 
dampers in these columns, and we 
would advise you to check up on 
these methods. 





How to Avoid Overprint Rub-off 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


@ THE PROBLEM of rub-off of ink su- 
perposed over the first-down ink that 
has dried too hard came to the front 
in two samples sent in for Pressroom 
advice. In both cases, the first color 
was lithographed and then a second 
color was superposed by letterpress. 
When the job was put through the 
gluing machine, top ink rubbed off. 
At first appearance it seemed to 
the master printer that the solution 
might lay in possibility of ink adul- 
teration. The plant has an up-to- 
date humidifying system and spray 
offset guns attached to each press. 
The inks used were supposed to be 
of the best. Among the questions ac- 
companying the samples one asked 
whether there is any literature on 
procedure for mixing inks. 
Examination of all samples proved 
that the ink which had not taken 
properly to the first-down ink had 
printed all right on the blank stock 
of a matchbook cover. The rubbing 
off of the first-down ink by sur- 
printed inks is not uncommon and is 
usually due to the first-down ink 
drying too hard, or crystallizing. 
Why? The first-down ink might con- 


Quality 


EAchindividual’s 
standard of quality is in his mind. 
Just as every man has his own 
standards of behavior—so has he 
his own standards of quality. What 
is accepted as high quality by one 
may be rejected as inferior by 
another. 

When quality printing is men- 
tioned, we hereat Kalkhoffinterpret 
it to mean printed matter of the 
highest standards all the way 
through—the most suitable of ma- 
terials, the finest craftsmanship, 
and the utmost in service. We will 
make every effort to effect econo- 
mies by efficient planning and pro- 
duction but we simply will not 
“skimp” on any part of any job. 

Experienced buyers select Kalk- 
hoff Press to print their better sales 
literature, for they have found by 
actual experience that Kalkhoff 
quality printing is less expensive in 
the long run because, dollar for 
dollar spent, it does a much better 
sales job. Kalkhoff Press, Inc., 
Printers, 175 Varick Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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tain too much drier, too much var- 
nish, or both; the stock, which may 
vary from mill run to run, might not 
be sufficiently absorptive, tending to 
cause the ink to dry in a hard film; 
the ink might be allowed to dry too 
long before superposing other inks. 

In some plants it is the practice, 
in order to avoid crystallization, al- 
ways to overprint while the first- 
down ink is not yet dry but just well 
set or still open, with a tooth so that 
following inks may trap. Just when 
is this point reached? Some shops 
have made a rule that superposed ink 
should go over the first-down ink 
just as soon as it is set well enough 
to permit handling of the sheets and 
their passage through the feeder and 
press without any smearing. In other 
shops, the fingers are passed over a 
print of the first-down ink. If it feels 
a bit rough or gummy, so that tooth 
may be noted, it is still open enough 
to trap following inks. If it feels 
slick and glassy, it has dried too hard. 
This latter has been likened to the 
feel of enamel-coated and the former 
to the feel of dull-coated paper. 

There are a half-dozen possible 
variables: Treatment of the fibers, 
sizing, and loading in the beater; fin- 
ish of the cardboard or paper; the 
ink, and the atmospheric conditions. 
Any one of these may cause a first- 
down yellow, for example, to dry on 
one job in six and on another in 
twenty-four hours. Some consider it 
advisable to rub out, roll out, or 
draw down a bit of ink in the same 
thickness of film as will be run, well 
before the run is started and note 
the drying after, say, six, twelve, or 
more hours, depending on the sched- 
ule for the inks that follow. If the 
first-down ink dries too fast, it may 
be retarded by adding from one- 
quarter to one-half of an ounce of 
lanolin to the pound of ink, either 
letterpress or lithographic. First try 
a quarter ounce to the pound. Con- 
trariwise, if the drying of the first- 
down ink must be aided, only paste 
drier should be added. 

Next is the question of how to 
make the overprint inks (now easily 
rubbed) take hold securely. The ink- 
maker can supply a wax compound 
to mix in the superposed inks and 
also a suitable drier to dry them 
against rubbing. 











So far as we know, no manual on 
mixing inks is available. “Printing 
Inks,” by Ellis, for sale by Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER book department, con- 
tains much up-to-date information 
on the chemistry and technology of 
inks, of value to any one interested 
in mixing inks, and so does the 
“Manufacture of Printing & Litho- 
graphic Inks,” by Wolfe. 

Of course, a first requirement of a 
carton ink is hard drying to resist 
the friction usually encountered in a 
gluing machine. On the matchbook 
cover sample, the ink that crystal- 
lized was a chrome yellow leaning 
toward orange. With proper atmos- 
pheric conditions, this ink is con- 
sidered moderately fast drying, re- 
quiring, especially as a first-down 
ink, very little added drier. For ex- 
ample, a one hundred-pound batch 
of carton chrome yellow, as manu- 
factured, might contain four pounds 
of paste drier and it would dry rea- 
sonably fast for a first-down ink. 
Any further addition of drier by the 
pressman might make this ink dry 
too fast and hard except in the pres- 
ence of excessive humidity. 

If the stock is not suitably absorp- 
tive to allow the ink to penetrate, it 
may dry in a glassy film on the sur- 
face of the stock, as on this sample. 
This ink might dry too hard for 
overprinting of any following inks, if 
allowed to dry too long before the 


overprinting of following inks, unless 
lanolin (one-quarter of an ounce of 
lanolin to the pound of ink) is added 
to the yellow to keep it open. Since 
the following inks must take on the 
first-down ink, and since the inks 
must dry hard against the friction of 
the gluing machine, it is necessary 
to work by schedule and suit the 
ink conditioning to the production 
schedule. The drying of the first- 
down ink may be accelerated by a 
suitable drier in the ink superposed 
upon it. Then both inks will be 
firmly bound to the stock before en- 
countering the friction of the gluing 
machine belts. 

When testing the first-down ink 
in a rub-out or a drawdown, the 
stock for the run should be used— 
not a top sheet but one from well 
down in the pile. After test of the 
first-down ink proves satisfactory, 
drawdowns of the ink to be over- 
printed may be made over the first 
ink drawdown at a right angle to it 
and trials continued until overprint 
ink of the right body is obtained. 

Since scuff-resistant ink is needed 
on cartons on account of the gluing 
machine and the subsequent use, no 
addition of a greasy nature should be 
made which would decrease resist- 
ance to rub. High-grade yellow car- 
ton ink has for vehicle only litho- 
graphic varnish, the remainder of the 
ink consisting of pigment, the 4 per 











cent of drier previously mentioned, 
and very nearly an equal percentage 
(four) of hard wax like carnauba, 
montan, or paraffin to reduce chance 
of offset. 

From these notes it is possible to 
check on whether a pressman made 
unsuitable additions. For example, a 
powerful concentrated drier other 
than paste in the first-down ink 
would be an error. Addition of any 
greasy material to the surprinted ink 
would also be incorrect. As a matter 
of fact, some cases of crystallization 
have been noted in which when a 
soft ink would not take and hold on 
the first-down ink, a heavier (stiffer, 
less greasy) ink was substituted and 
was able to take on the first-down 
ink and withstood rubbing off with- 
out an added wax compound. 

About 40 per cent of printing ink 
used, outside of the newspapers and 
Magazines, goes on containers, and 
competition is very strong. Instead 
of a vehicle of all litho varnish, min- 
eral, and rosin, oil might be sub- 
stituted. As these alone would yield 
an ink easily rubbed, the get-around 
is to use a percentage of litho var- 
nish heavier than in higher grade ink 
to counteract the mineral and rosin 
oil so that the cheaper ink has about 
the same body. Needless to say, the 
same resistance to rub is not secured. 
Similar precautions are necessary 
with cheaper inks. 
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a Grand Piano that is best suited to 
the limited space of the modern 
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Fifty years of type styles are portrayed by these ads set by The Superior Typesetting Company, Toledo, and reproduced from the company 





361 South Wellington Ave. 361 South Wellington Avenue | 361 SOUTH WELLINGTON AVENUE 
Fort May, Texas FORT MAY, TEXAS | FORT MAY - TEXAS 
4 __& 
1910 1920 1940 








organ, “Type Tips.” The 1890 ad mixes its type faces and ornaments. The succeeding two indicate a trend toward simplification and more 
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white space. 1940 set-up shows European influence, larger text, and arrangement of elements to allow glance reading of important fac's 
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She Months News 








Litho Foundation Reports 

Research and educational activities 
end achievements of the Lithographic 
"echnical Foundation are enumerated 
and commented upon in a printed state- 
rient covering the fiscal year that ended 
April 1, 1941. Alfred B. Rode, president 
of the institution, in a letter to the edi- 
tor of THE INLAND PRINTER that accom- 
panied the report, remarked that “de- 
velopments of unusual promise to the 
industry are taking place.” 

In the section devoted to research 
work, reference was made to the study 
o! variables and their effects on drying 
of inks being conducted by the two Sin- 
clair & Valentine fellowships. It is ex- 
pected that a comprehensive report on 
the subject will be available during the 
summer. Improvement of halftone re- 
productions by means of offset lithog- 
raphy, the development of standardized 
chemicals, issuance of technical bulle- 
tins, and investigations that have been 
discontinued are among the other re- 
search activities of the Foundation re- 
ported upon in the printed statement. 

In the educational department, 261 
firms and 937 employes were served, ac- 
cording to the report, and twenty-five 
different courses of study have been of- 
fered to various schools and educational 
groups during the year. 

Contributions of money and materials 
from eighteen manufacturers to the re- 
search work are acknowledged in the 
report, and eighty-four firms were listed 
for various kinds of codperative effort in 
the educational department. 


Tests Water Carbon Ink 


Experiments have been made by the 
Charleston Gazette, of Charleston, West 
Virginia, using water-base carbon ink 
under the direction of Auburn Taylor, 
foreman of the pressroom. A. H. Pruitt, 
of the newspaper, in a letter to the edi- 
tor of THE INLAND PRINTER reported that 
“test runs on both first and second im- 
pression have been made giving satis- 
factory results.” He said that the test 
runs were on single pages of the paper 
with “somewhat makeshift methods but 
have shown that strike through and off- 
set printing are eliminated.” 

He expressed the belief that “show 
through cannot be prevented except by 
the use of a more opaque paper stock.” 
He also reported that “some changes in 
ink distribution and feed will be re- 
quired for permanent use, and materials 
unaffected by water will have to be used 
in certain places,” furthermore “these 
changes will not be a major problem 
mechanically or financially.” 





printing and allied industries are published here. Items should reach us by twentieth of preceding month 


He reported further that while the 
runs have been experimental, “results 
have been so satisfactory that two units 
are being equipped for the use of this 
ink and we expect to start its use on 
these two units in about three months.” 


Three National Conventions 


Plans are being made for annual con- 
ventions of three graphic arts groups. 

Printers National Association, operat- 
ing in the field of promoting under- 
standing between printers and union 
printing trades labor, will hold its an- 
nual convention in Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
October 3 and 4. 

The American Photo-Engravers Asso- 
ciation’s 45th annual convention will be 
held in the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Oc- 
tober 20 to 22, in connection with an ex- 


hibition of photoengraving equipment. 


The United Typothetae of America 
will hold its annual convention in the 
Palmer House, Chicago, October 27 to 29. 


Conuention Dates 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 
dette 


JUNE 28-JULY 2 
Conference on Printing Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 

AUGUST 10-14 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland 

AUGUST 16-23 
International Typographical Union 
Vancouver, Canada 

SEPTEMBER 18-20 
National Association of Photo-Lithog- 
raphers, Netherlands-Plaza Hotel 
Cleveland, Ohio 

SEPTEMBER 26-27 
International Trade Composition As- 
sociation, Royal York Hotel 
Toronto, Canada 


Sectional 
JUNE 19-23 
Typothetae Federati Seventh Zone 
Spring meeting and lakes cruise 
Detroit, Michigan 





Craftsmen’s Conferences 


JUNE 13-15—DIST. 5 

Georgian Bay, Canada 
JUNE 14-15—DIST. 14 

Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
JULY 17-19—PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle, Washington 
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Lanston Annual Report 

Records of achievements of the past 
and frank statements concerning cur- 
rent problems encountered in produc- 
tion processes are contained in the an- 
nual report issued to stockholders of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
by Harvey D. Best, president of the com- 
pany. The report was dated May 1, 1941. 

Concerning the past, Mr. Best men- 
tioned that during its forty-eight years 
of operation, the company designed, en- 
gineered, manufactured, and marketed 
to the printing industry more than one 
hundred million dollars’ worth of prod- 
ucts, including the reéngineered prod- 
ucts of three companies it acquired by 
means of purchase, namely, the Thomp- 
son Type Caster Corporation, Directo- 
plate Corporation, and Barrett Adding 
Machine Company. 

An unusual record of dividend pay- 
ments was indicated in the report by the 
statement that on February 28, 1941, the 
company paid out its one-hundredth 
consecutive quarterly dividend—which 
translated, covers a period of twenty- 
five years. The total of dividends paid to 
stockholders during that period was $9,- 
788,408.90. 

National defense work has delayed 
progress of new developments, but the 
company is prepared to go on a three- 
shift operating basis if and when the 
U. S. Government indicates its need for 
the proffered facilities. Normal opera- 
tions are slackened somewhat by reason 
of the difficulty in obtaining certain 
metals required in defense work. 

Taxes of $98,498.64 were paid during 
the fiscal year ended February 28, 1941, 
and net earnings for the year amounted 
to $64,175.69, equivalent to $1.24 a share. 
Total assets of the company are listed in 
the consolidated balance at $8,629,910. 


Students in Chicago Tour 

South Dakota State College printing 
and journalism students—twenty-five 
strong—visited the city of Chicago, May 
1 to 3, in their fourteenth annual indus- 
trial tour. 

The Printonian Club, which is com- 
posed of the students enrolled in print- 
ing at State College, each year visit the 
printing and allied industries of some 
large city as part of their schooling. 
Seeing the printing industry as it really 
is gives the students a greater concep- 
tion of the trade they seek to enter. 

The group opened its program with a 
visit to the R. R. Donnelley & Sons plant. 
An extensive tour as well as a short 
classroom session took place during the 
three-hour stay in the home of Life. 
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Other printing establishments visited 
included the Tompkins Printing Equip- 
ment Company, Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago School of Printing, Sam’] 
Bingham’s Son Manufacturing Company, 
makers of printing rollers; Ludlow Ty- 
pograph Company, and also the Chicago 
Tribune plant. Each of these concerns 
provided instructive entertainment. 
Those printers who made the trip were 
Ross Eaton, club president; La Verne 
Maher, retiring president, who made the 
arrangements for the trip; Carl Jensen, 
Lyle Osberg, Warren Syverud, Anson 
Yeager, Ruth Billups, Eleanor Billups, 
Earl Bormann, Harding Sanders, John 
Ferguson, Norman Hause, Ralph Walz, 
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Defense-printing Booklet 

Printers who have not filled out ques- 
tionnaires concerning their personnel, 
capacities, and equipment and sent them 
to the U.S. Government Printing Office 
through their local printers’ trade asso- 
ciations, or direct to the G.P.O., cannot 
share in the surplus printing contracts 
being awarded to commercial plants, so 
states information obtained from A. E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer. 

Because of the numerous inquiries that 
have been made concerning the method 
employed by the G.P.O. in awarding 
contracts, Mr. Giegengack has issued a 
pamphlet titled, “Questions and Answers 
on Contract Printing for National De- 


























These South Dakota State College students visited Chicago printers, publishers, and manufacturers 


Peter Bill Hegre, George Parke, Knowles 
Trippler, Gale Tollin, Carl Sorenson, Du- 
ane MacDowell, Bob Nord, Steve Glid- 
den, and Bob Karolevitz. 

The group was supervised by G. Lynn 
Hollen, State College typography in- 
structor, with his wife, and Eileen Pat- 
ridge, also of the college faculty. 


Wins First Award 

In the open competition for all trade 
schools, the entry of an exhibit of the 
Chicago School of Printing and Lithog- 
raphy at the convention of the Illinois 
Vocational Association, at Rockford, Il- 
linois, was awarded the blue ribbon for 
first place. Exhibits of examples of work 
done in school shops included metal- 
and wood-work, and printing. Harold E. 
Sanger, director of Chicago School of 
Printing and Lithography, was named 
section chairman for the ensuing year. 


Accident Rate Drops 

Printing and publishing are listed as 
the third safest industry of thirty from 
which reports concerning accidents have 
been compiled by the National Safety 
Council covering the year 1940. Based 
on reports from 43 units, aggregating 
34,297,000 man-hours in the printing in- 
dustry, the severity rate of accidents 
based upon number of days lost for each 
1000 man-hours of exposure was 66 per 
cent less in the printing industry in 
1940 than in 1939. 
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fense.” This pamphlet contains fifty- 
three questions suggested by numerous 
trade associations throughout the coun- 
try, and the answers as given by the 
Government executives. 

Trade associations of printers and li- 
thographers throughout the country are 
now being enlisted as codperators of the 
G.P.O. in distributing the pamphlets to 
their respective constituencies. Copies 
may also be obtained by any individual 
firms direct from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Blue Is a Popular Color 

Blue as a color for use in direct mail 
is the most popular among men in the 
United States, while red is the most 
popular color among residents in Latin 
America, so results of a test among 6,000 
printers, publishers and advertisers in- 
dicated. The fact is reported by the In- 
ternational Printing Ink Division of In- 
terchemical Corporation. 

In the test, seven different colored 
cards were used, divided equally on an 
alphabetical basis so that each colored 
card went to the same number of men. 
Each man was offered a brochure de- 
scribing developments in the application 
of color to industry as an incentive to 
mail back the card. Fifteen per cent of 
all the cards were returned. More blue 
cards were returned than that of any 
other color, that color leading orange by 
25 per cent. Next in popularity was 










orange, then in order: red, yellow, buff, 
green, and white. The ink manufacturer 
made the comment that since all the 
colored cards “outpulled” white, weight 
is given to the theory that color in ad- 
vertising is more effective than black 
and white. Blue was 50 per cent more 
popular than white. 

Men of the Latin American countries 
showed preference for colors in the fol- 
lowing order: red, orange, and blue, 
with white at the bottom of the list. 

Results derived from this test will lead 
the investigators to supplement it by 
making additional tests on the theory 
that the colors used should be varied as 
to “tones, shades, and chromas.” Future 
tests will also include surveys to deter- 
mine the color preferences of women. 


Form New Hartford Group 
Forty-one establishments associated 
with the graphic arts in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, have formed what they call 
“The Advertising and Printing Crafts 
Trade Board,” which becomes a division 
of the Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 
Its educational program started with an 
intensive course in lithography which 
has an enrollment of eighty men. The 
new trade group is successor to Hart- 
ford Employing Printers Association. 





Gage Leads Conference 

Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, con- 
ducted a round-table discussion in con- 
nection with the two-day meeting of the 
advisory council on graphic arts educa- 
tion held at the department of printing 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, April 18 and 19. 

Among those who participated in con- 
sidering problems related to the indus- 
try were Fred W. Danner, Akron Type- 
setting Company; O. A. Dickman, New 
York Herald Tribune; John G. Strange, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry; Dennis F. 
Hoynes, Central Electrotype Company; 
Craig R. Spicher, Miehle Printing Press 
& Manufacturing Company; William T. 
Diefenbach, J. M. Huber Ink Company; 
Donald Rein, the United Typothetae of 
America; James B. Ashwell, of Equity 
Press, New York City; and William S. 
Papworth, editor, Paper Progress. Lau- 
rance B. Siegfried, who is the university 
printer at Syracuse University, was prin- 
cipal speaker at the alumni meeting of 
the department of printing of the Car- 
negie Institute. 

Robert H. Caffee, of Pittsburgh, was 
elected president of Printing Alumni 
Association, succeeding O. A. Dickman, 
of New York City. 


Machinery Exports Are Up 
Shipments of machine tools to Eng- 
land helped toward the increase of 8 per 
cent of industrial machinery exports 
from the United States in March, 1941, 
as compared with February. Of the to- 
tal of $40,418,406 exports of industrial 
machinery in March, as compared with 
a volume of $37,493,575 for February, the 
volume of exports of printing and book- 
binding machines amounted to $452,366, 
in March, a gain of 20 per cent over the 
February shipments of $371,112. 
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Tri-State Printers Meet 
Harvey E. Milliken, of Omaha, was 
elected president of the Tri-State Print- 
ers Association at the convention held 
in Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebraska, 
Saturday, May 24. Other officers elected 
were: chairman of the board, Charles 
H. Armstrong, of Wichita, Kansas; vice- 
presidents: Bern Semtner, of Oklahoma 
City; Herbert A. Carr, of Hutchinson, 
Kansas; and Kendrick Ott, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska; secretary-treasurer, Henry R. 
Horner, of Wichita, Kansas. 
Registrations of printers from the 
three states comprising the association, 
namely, Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
hcma, came to a total of 110. 








activities in connection with the pro- 
duction of newspapers, popular and tech- 
nical magazines, and business papers. 
Notable among the list of contributing 
writers appears the name of J. L. 
Frazier, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
who was called upon to furnish the 
data on the year’s outstanding develop- 
ments in the art of printing. 


German Investment Recovery 
Net earnings of the Intertype Corpo- 
ration for the three months ended March 
31, 1941, were $122,910.10, after provision 
had been made for taxes of $75,000, and 
reserve for contingencies of $50,000. The 
income statement was increased by an 


These representatives, from Chicago except as otherwise indicated, attended the all-industry organization meeting May 4. Those standing are, left 
to right, A. G. Fegert, Wm. Kuttkuhn (Detroit), E. T. Engle (Cleveland), John Wachtler (Omaha), George F. McKiernan, Alfred J. Weinsheimer, Theodore 





Spray Makers Organize 
Educational material concerning the 
proper use of spray equipment and all 
spray substances will be distributed 
through graphic arts channels by the 
newly formed Graphic Arts Spray Man- 
ufacturers Association. Officers are: 
chairman, H. R. Callahan, Paisley Prod- 
ucts, New York City; vice-chairman, 
Fred R. Hacker, American Type Foun- 
ders, Elizabeth, New Jersey; secretary- 
treasurer, James E. Kendrick, New York 
Employing Printers Association, at 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Equipment and supply concerns which 
have joined the group in addition to the 
two firms already mentioned are Beach 
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Regensteiner, Hon. A. E. Giegengack (Public Printer of the United States), John J. Maher, S. F. Beatty, Charles H. Jensen (Minneapolis), Fred D. 
Bornman (Detroit), Jack Tarrant, Thomas Quin, Paul Ocker (Minneapolis), Seated are, left to right, R. K. Smith (Milwaukee), Grace H. Downing 
(Minneapolis), Gordon C. Hall (St. Louis), W. H. King, C. C. Means (Detroit), Frank Whitwam (Grand Rapids), William D. Meek and Larry Smith (Des 
Moines), C. E. Johnston (Minneapolis), Lester A. Neumann, R. Reid Vance (Columbus), C. H. Coleman and E. P. Rockwell (Cincinnati), Oliver Wrough- 
ton (Kansas City), Forrest R. Lloyd (Miami), Olin E. Freedman, V. C. Garriott (Nashville), John W. Bornhoeft, Jr., Fred C. Bernhard and Elmer 


Pres. Charles Armstrong, of Wichita, 
opened the meeting, and reports were 
given concerning conditions in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and Nebraska, respec- 
tively, by Albert L. Cockle, Oklahoma 
City; Ferd Voiland, Jr., of Topeka; and 
Fred Ress, of Lincoln. Donald Rein, ex- 
ecutive secretary of U. T. A., gave an 
address on “What Happened to Profits.” 

At the afternoon session, Charles P. 
Moore, advertising agent of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, gave an address on 
“What I Expect From My Printer”; 
Frank Wagner, of S. D. Warren Paper 
Company, was on the program for an 
address on “A Discussion of Printing 
Research,” and a round table on “Every- 
body’s Problems” was conducted by 
Marshall Cook, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


1941 Britannica Year Book 

Walter Yust, editor of “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” has announced that the 
1941 Britannica Book of the Year repre- 
sents the work of 528 writers, practically 
all of whom are engaged in specialized 


Fitzgerald (Des Moines), Harry Owen, Carl Dunnagan, Fred Hilliker (Des Moines), Walter Nelson, John F. Snider, and L. A. Ireland (San Francisco) 


item of $29,957.98, described as “non-re- 
curring income from a partial recovery 
of investment in a German subsidiary 
previously written down to $1.00.” Net 
earnings covering the comparable three 
months of 1940 were $55,098.14, after de- 
ducting net loss of Intertype Limited of 
$19,139.65. 


Uncle Sam Needs Money 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., secretary of 
the treasury department of the United 
States Government, has issued a state- 
ment to the effect that on May first, the 
Government inaugurated a carefully 
considered plan for enlisting the savings 
of the American people in the task of 
financing the national defense program, 
and that defense savings bonds and 
stamps are now on sale in post offices 
and banks throughout the United States. 
Mr. Morgenthau requested the editor of 
THE INLAND PRINTER in a personally ad- 
dressed letter, to help in reaching “every 
home in the United States with infor- 
mation about these Government bonds.” 





Nonpareil Company, of Richmond Hill, 
New York; Binks Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago; Craig Corporation; De- 
laney & Company; Triangle Ink & Color 
Company, and S. M. Weatherly, all of 
New York City. 

The immediate objective of the asso- 
ciation is to establish minimum manu- 
facturing standards for non-offset spray 
mix which will assure the elimination 
of all toxic or injurious ingredients from 
such compounds. 


Advertise Codperatively 

Forty-five printing and lithographing 
establishments are codperating in the 
advertising campaign launched by the 
Atlanta Master Printers Club, Atlanta, 
Georgia. The mailing card to be de- 
tached from the cut-out piece published 
by the group is returnable to the club, 
and provides spaces for the prospect to 
indicate in what kind of printing he is 
interested. It carries with it a request 
for a list of firms qualified to handle 
the requirements checked. 



















Merged Firm to Expand 

The Williams Press is the new name 
of a merger of two large, widely known 
printing establishments of New York 
City and Albany, New York, namely, 
the Williams Printing Company, organ- 
ized in 1863, and the J. B. Lyon Com- 
pany, which started operating in Albany 
in 1876. 

According to data contained in the 
news article on page 76 of THE INLAND 
Printer, May, 1941, concerning the re- 
tirement from the management of the J. 
B. Lyon Company of Charles M. Win- 
chester, this company employed 1,000 
persons in 1940. The printing of Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications constituted 40 
per cent of its volume of work, so the 
report indicated. It is understood that 
James H. McGraw, Jr., president of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York City, is one of the trustees in the 
enlarged set-up. 

In a brief letter signed by L. R. Wat- 
kins, metropolitan sales manager of the 
new organization, addressed to the edi- 
tor of THe INLAND Printer, reference is 
made to plans for enlargement of pro- 
duction facilities, as follows: “Williams 
Press will specialize in the printing of 
magazines, catalogs, and directories, as 
well as performing work in all branches 
of job and commercial printing. Existing 
mechanical facilities in the large Albany 
plant of the Williams Press are now to be 
immediately supplemented by the pur- 
chase of new machinery, and develop- 
ment of an offset and lithographing de- 
partment is contemplated.” 


A. T. F. Reports Profits 


Regular research and development of 
American Type Founders is being con- 
tinued; its sales force is being main- 
tained at full strength, and “every effort 
is being made to assure to the company 
its position of leadership in the printing 
equipment industry.” This is one of the 
statements made to stockholders in con- 
nection with the annual report made by 
Thomas Roy Jones, president of the 
company. 

Mr. Jones reported to the stockhold- 
ers that net sales for the fiscal year that 
ended March 31, 1941, amounted to $8,- 
065,039 as compared with $7,608,478, 
during the previous year. Net profits for 
the fiscal year were $301,283, which was 
equivalent to 53 cents a share, compared 
with last year’s record of $89,591, which 
was equal to 16 cents a share. Total 
assets as listed in the consolidated bal- 
ance sheet are valued at $13,078,797.13. 

In his report, Mr. Jones said that the 
printing equipment business has been 
showing a marked improvement, and 
that the improvement was particularly 
noticeable during the first three months 
of this calendar year, also that this im- 
provement continues. 

Referring to the part that the com- 
pany is playing in the United States de- 
fense program and in aid of the “be- 
leagured democracies overseas,” Mr. 
Jones said: “Because the manufacture 
of printing presses and printers’ type is 
essentially an operation of extreme pre- 
cision—it is natural that your company 
should have been one of the first to be 


inducted into defense work.” He con- 
tinued, “the defense effort, stupendous 
as it may be, is inevitably a temporary 
one,” and then referred to the com- 
pany’s continuing “its regular research 
and development program.” 


Secretary-Manager Resigns 
Announcement has been made by the 
Milwaukee Graphic Arts Association of 
the resignation of the secretary-man- 
ager, Ruthven K. Smith, who has active- 
ly and effectively served the organiza- 
tion for the past six years or over. 
During his more than twenty years of 
work in the printing field, Mr. Smith 
has been known rather widely through 


RUTHVEN K. SMITH 


his writing on various subjects pertain- 
ing to printing and the related fields, also 
through several years of service as sec- 
retary of the Typothetae of Toledo, Ohio. 
In Milwaukee he has taken an active 
part in activities of a civic, business and 
fraternal nature, such as the American 
Legion, the Milwaukee Press Club, the 
Elks, and so on, and was one of the 
leaders in making plans for the celebra- 
tion of the five hundredth anniversary 
of printing last year. 

In leaving the Milwaukee association, 
Mr. Smith goes to Washington, D. C., 
taking up duties as secretary-manager 
of the Graphic Arts Association there 
the middle of July. 


Joins Vandercook Staff 

Jack Doyle, who has had extensive 
experience in the graphic arts in eastern 
cities, has been added to the sales staff 
of Vandercook & Sons, proof press man- 
ufacturers of Chicago, and will cover 
the New York metropolitan area. He 
was for several years connected with 
McCutcheon Bros. & Quality, Inc., ink 
manufacturers. 














De-inked Paper Meets Test 


Old magazines and books may have 
increased value as scrap paper if tests 
made by the United States Bureau of 
Standards concerning strength of de- 
inked paper stock result generally in 
re-making paper of the same grade from 
old paper-stock pulp. 

In the report of the test made by the 
bureau, 100 per cent de-inked book pi- 
per stock of ordinary wood-fibre grade, 
made in a commercial paper mill, was 
heated for seventy-two hours at a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees Centigrade, and 
tested for retention of folding endur- 
ance. This is the usual test to determine 
the stability of papers, so the report 
states. The report follows: 

“The retention of folding endurance 
was 93 per cent, which indicates an un- 
usually good stability as papers made 
from virgin wood fibers of similar grade 
generally show a retention of 70 per 
cent or less. . . . Apparently the mild 
alkaline chemical treatment used in de- 
inking the waste paper had a purifying 
effect on the cellulose of the fibers, with 
improvement of their stability.” 

The report concluded with the state- 
ment that de-inked paper stock of this 
kind is commonly used in book papers 
“in admixture with virgin fibers for im- 
proved printing quality.” 


Use Mobile Printing Plants 

Mapmaking equipment installed in 
three lorries (trucks) is used by the 
British armed forces, an item in the 
British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner indicates. Every corps field sur- 
vey company has one lorry carrying a 
lithographic press, with another lorry 
equipped with a darkroom and devices 
for developing films and zinc plates, and 
a third lorry that supplies power and 
light. The largest sheet size printed is 
19% by 24% inches, and the possible 
output of the mobile printing unit is 
1800 impressions in one color an hour 
for 16 hours a day. Some maps are lith- 
ographed in three colors. 


Plan Printed Art Exhibits 


Sketches of original copy for pictorial 
reproduction and copy for type matter, 
proofs of composition, and press proofs 
of printed sheets will be among the ex- 
hibits to visualize the steps needed to 
achieve a printed job from the original 
order to its delivery at The Brooklyn 
Museum Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 
The displays have been arranged in con- 
nection with groups of industrial ex- 
hibits to be shown to the public from 
May 29 through the summer. 

The “Printed Art” section will also in- 
clude an exhibition of specimens and 
explanatory matter concerning the three 
processes of placing ink on_ paper, 
to be sponsored by Time, Incorporated. 

Some of the exhibit material for the 
“Printing Art” exposition has been sup- 
plied by the Lithographers National As- 
sociation, The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, various printing concerns, 
and advertising agencies. George Welp, 
promotion manager of the Interchemical 
Corporation, is a member of the ad- 
visory committee. 
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Plan Craftsmen’s Convention 

Plans are maturing for the twenty- 
second annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, to be convened in Baltimore, 
August 10 to 14. Norman T. A. Munder, 
termed the dean of American printers, 
has designed and will print the conven- 
tion banquet program which the advance 
notice promises will be “a real museum 
piece.” Mr. Munder is widely known to 
printers the world over, and is now a 
member of the advisory staff of the 
Enoch Pratt Library, at Baltimore. He 
ha: been accorded extensive recognition 
for his fine printing, winning the Inter- 
national award for his color and black- 
and-white halftone printing at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition. 

‘Vhree clinics—one a day—will feature 
the convention, which will be held in 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel. Opening cere- 
monies will be held on Sunday evening, 
August 10, at 8 P. M., preceding the first 
business session on Monday morning. 
Plans for exhibits and social events have 
now been completed by the arrangements 
committee, but names of guest speakers 
and clinical leaders are being withheld 
until the complete list of participants 
is announced. Exhibits to be arranged 
will include educational material gath- 
ered by the international educational 
commission. 

The Walters Art Gallery recently an- 
nounced a special exhibit consisting of 
its “world-renowned collection of an- 
cient books and manuscripts,” and the 
Enoch Pratt Library is planning an ex- 
hibit exclusively for the convention. 


U. T. A. Revises Plans 

The United Typothetae of America, 
which last October decided to appeal to 
printers of the country to have direct 
relationship with the national organiza- 
tion, has invited local and regional or- 
ganizations to re-affiliate with the U. T. 
A. The proposed basis for re-affiliation 
is that local associations have a sug- 
gested 25 per cent of the mechanical 
payroll of their market area represented 
in their respective memberships to be 
eligible, and that dues be shared by the 
U.T.A., and the locals. 

Six local associations are now affili- 
ated with the U. T. A., so states the re- 
port of Donald Rein, executive vice- 
president. Provisions for a more detailed 
proposal of requirements for affiliation 
of locals with the U. T. A. will soon be 
worked out by a committee. 


Death of John J. Nickels 


John J. Nickels, for thirty-seven years 
connected with the New York city of- 
fice of E. W. Blatchford Company, died 
Tuesday, April 22. 

Mr. Nickels was born in Brooklyn, 
July 31, 1886. He started his business 
career in life insurance, changed to em- 
ployment with the American Express 
Company, became associated with the 
graphic arts as an employe of Ault & 
Wiborg Ink Company, and connected 
with the sales staff of the E. W. Blatch- 
ford Company in 1904. He was eastern 
manager for many years with offices at 


63 Park Row. He was also a member of 
the New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, the Printers Supply Sales- 
men’s Guild, and the Elks Lodge. He is 
survived by his widow. 


Capetown Offer Is Raised 

The Capetown (South Africa) printer 
who has been on the lookout for an offset 
pressman, as mentioned in the item on 
page 72 of the February issue, has asked 
that the offer be raised to eleven pounds. 
This comes to approximately forty-four 
dollars a week, which is understood to 
be a comparatively high wage. 





Great Melodrammer: 
“Into the Night, or 
Who Works for Who” 


(Scene: Office of Stationery Manu- 
facturing Company, printers and li- 
thographers, Chicago. W. H. King, 
an executive of company, who is also 
treasurer of Graphic Arts Federation 
of Illinois, is working. Chief of com- 
pany enters, holding in one hand 
May issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
He extends other hand to King, and 
remarks:) 

“Good-by, and good-luck!” 

King: (surprised) ‘What's the gag?” 

Chief: (points under picture, page 
31) “Look! Firm after your name is 
not that of Stationery Manufacturing 
Company.” 

King: (takes THE INLAND PRINTER, 
looks, reads, says:) “Somebody made 
an error... the printer, I suppose, 
as usual.” (Both laugh .. .) 

(Later. Same scene. Phone rings. 
King answers. Listens to voice at 
other end:) “Say, King, just discov- 
ered that your firm name was put in 
wrong by me in connection with that 
pix in THE INLAND PRINTER ... sorry! 
... Oh, you've discovered it already, 
and you've been kidded about it.... 
Well, I've talked to the editor, and. 
he’ll run a correction in next issue 
. « . good-by.” 

(King went on with his work at 
Stationery Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, and this is the correction.) 











Those acquainted with climate about 
Capetown know that temperatures and 
humidity range about the same as those 
of our middle states. Living conditions 
have been subject of numerous articles 
in our popular magazines. 

The employing printer in Capetown 
has agreed to pay the fare from the 
United States, and to pay return fare if 
the offset pressman does not wish to re- 
main. The firm’s references may be 
checked through a responsible New 
York city organization by anyone inter- 
ested in the offer. Full details on re- 
quirements are given in the February 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Campbell Dies in Crash 

Heber Wellington Campbell, famil- 
iarly known as “Doc,” for thirty-seven 
years an executive of the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, Chicago, during 
many of which he was a vice-president 
and a director, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident, Thursday, May 29. He 
had started on a trip over the week-end, 
accompanied by his wife and a grand- 
son, and a head-on collision occurred 
in Clinton, Michigan. 

Mr. Campbell was born at Farrans 
Point, Ontario, Canada, November 13, 
1869, came to the United States as a 
youth, entered the printing business, 
and became connected with the W. F. 
Hall Printing Company in 1904. It was 
then a comparatively small plant located 
in the downtown district. When in 1908, 
after the death of W. F. Hall, the then 
superintendent, Robert M. Eastman, and 
the foreman of the composing room, 
E. M. Colvin, bought out the interests 
of Mr. Hall’s widow, Campbell became 
superintendent of the plant. 

In the progressive enlargements of 
the company he advanced with the or- 
ganization, and was assigned the task 
in 1923, of planning for the housing of 
the plant on 15 acres of land at its pres- 
ent site running from Diversey to Bel- 
mont avenues along a railroad. He and 
his engineering assistants, during many 
months, studied and platted huge draw- 
ings and finally arranged for the con- 
struction in 1924, of the largest one- 
story printing plant in the world. His 
achievement was noted in many techni- 
cal journals at the time. 

“Doc” was a member of several ath- 
letic clubs, was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Chicago Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, and also interested 
in charitable movements, particularly 
the Community Fund of Chicago, Inc., 
of whose graphic arts division he was 
annually a working member. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. 


Block Type 2000 Years Old 


Well over 2000 years ago, in Central 
America, there flourished an ancient 
race known as the Maya people, and at 
that time so many years ago they had 
already mastered the art of printing by 
using clay blocks to print crude pictures 
and letters on cloth woven by hand. 

The Middle American Research Insti- 
tute of Tulane University, New Orleans, 
which has conducted extensive investi- 
gations into the Maya peoples, has on 
display in its museum rooms, examples 
of this early art of printing. 

Aside from their knowledge of print- 
ing the Maya are recognized for their 
distinctive architecture, the outstanding 
feature of which was the use of the cor- 
belled arch—not the “true” or keystone 
arch, but one closely similar in design. 
They also left an art which in some 
measures is unsurpassed in world his- 
tory, for the Maya were without peer 
among early peoples of the earth in the 
drawing of figures in perspective, and 
were truly great sculptors. 

This knowledge of art is clearly evi- 
dent in the hundreds of clay printing 
blocks which have been uncovered. 
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Toronto Gets Convention 

Frank M. Sherman, advertising man- 
ager of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, Philadelphia, was one of the 
guest speakers at a banquet of trade 
typographers in the Atlantic Hotel, Chi- 
cago, given in honor of visiting mem- 
bers of the executive board of the In- 
ternational Trade Composition Associa- 
tion, on Friday evening May 16. Mr. 
Sherman referred to some of the meth- 
ods by which trade compositors devel- 
oped their service during the past thirty 
years. Ed. T. Cooper, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, president of the association; the 
secretary, William E. Lickfield, of Phil- 
adelphia, and numerous others took 
part in the speech making. 

At the two-day meeting of the execu- 
tive board, advertising for the associa- 
tion was discussed. The plan calls for 
use of direct-mail pieces produced by 
the association, and localized by the va- 
rious city groups. Arthur S. Overbay, of 
Indianapolis, after about fifteen years’ 
service as chairman of the advertising 
committee, resigned, and was succeeded 
by Arthur J. Meyer, of Philadelphia. 

The board decided that the next in- 
ternational convention of the trade com- 
positors will be held in the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada, September 26 
and 27. Program plans will be made by 
a Toronto committee with which Mr. 
Sherman, Mr. Meyer, and Mr. Lickfield 
will codperate. 


New York Printers’ Election 


New officers for the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association were elected 


May 26, with Benjamin Pakula, of Bry- 
ant Press, Inc., becoming the president. 
Hoyt B. Evans, of Eastern Printing 
Company, and Stanley P. Stanley, Mc- 
Kenzie Service, Inc., were elected vice- 
presidents; John Erhardt, of Barr-Er- 
hardt Press, Inc., was re-elected secre- 
tary, and H. Wayne Oakley, of Pandick 
Press, Inc., is now the treasurer. Don H. 
Taylor is employed as the executive 
vice-president of the association. 


Ohio Printers Meet 

Seven members of the board of direc- 
tors of the Ohio Printers Federation 
were reélected at the state meeting held 
in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Friday, May 23. Following the state 
convention, the board convened and re- 
elected officers as follows: president, 
Fred W. Danner, Danner Press, of Ak- 
ron, Ohio; vice-president, Wesley F. 
Thomas, The Findley Printing & Supply 
Company, of Findley, Ohio; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, R. Reid Vance, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Other members of the board 
of directors—all from Ohio—are: Clar- 
ence J. Brown, The Brown Publishing 
Company, of Blanchester; P. F. Good, 
The Lawhead Press, of Athens; Gordon 
Gray, The Gray Printing Company, of 
Fostoria; H. A. Nieman, Arrow Press, of 
Cincinnati; and T. S. Wolfe, The F. J. 
Heer Printing Company, of Columbus. 

Congressman Clarence J. Brown dis- 
cussed current questions of international 
importance, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Spencer, of Ohio’s occupational defer- 
ment office, advised printer: to aid es- 


sential employes to fill out their ques- 
tionnaires with required data if deferred 
status for such key employes was de- 
sired. Other subjects discussed included 
a safety campaign contest which con- 
cludes June 30; the status of private 
printing plants; commercial printing 
done by vocational schools; labor diffi- 
culties, and scarcity of supplies. 


Lee Augustine Honored 

Lee Augustine, advertising manager 
of The Printing Machinery Company, 
Cincinnati, was presented with a plaque 
at the recent convention of the Ohio 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce, 


Plaque presented Lee Augustine by the 
Ohio State Junior Chamber of Commerce 


held at Canton, Ohio. The plaque was 
given in recognition of his service as one 
of the founders of the organization, and 
as one of the officers and directors dur- 
ing the past ten years. He retires as a 
director, July 1. 


Hall Announces Profits 

Additions costing $345,000 were made 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 
by the W. F. Hall Printing Company, 
Chicago, according to the annual report 
announced to stockholders by the presi- 
dent, Alfred B. Geiger. Net profits for 
the year amounted to $1,288,211, equal 
to $3.32 a share compared with profits 
of $1,219,058, equal to $3.13 for the cor- 
responding previous year. Taxes in- 
creased from $729,095 during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1940, to $995,881 
during the fiscal year just ended. 

Mr. Geiger reported that the company 
entered upon the new year with good 
prospects for increased business, and 
that the policy of the company is to 
provide for increased demands by main- 
taining adequate facilities for producing 
letterpress and rotagravure. 


New Huber Sales Manager 

John M. Masterson, formerly vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
R. Hoe & Company, and more recently 
connected with the George H. Morrill 
Company, has been appointed sales 
manager of J. M. Huber, Inc. 


Zinc Market is “Tight” 

Latest information from Government 
bureaus in charge of defense production 
indicates that the present market on 
zinc is “tight” and there is no outlook of 
any let-up. It is expected by the middle 
of the summer that non-defense indus- 
tries will find the supply decidedly lim- 
ited. The metal is one of those listed for 
“mandatory priority.” 

While no priority has been placed on 
lead, orders for the metal have been so 
heavy that prices have risen higher than 
at any time since 1937. 

The situation for plate making may 
become as “tight” as that of zine since 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr., director of priori- 
ties, placed copper on the list of metals 
under mandatory, industry-wide con- 
trol. The order is dated May 31, 1941 
Sale of copper to manufacturers fo: 
civilian demands must be determined by 
principles which have been set as stand- 
ard by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is the aim of this bureau to 
impose as little hardship as possible on 
both labor and business, and copper 
will be prorated accordingly. 


Paper Making Hits Capacity 

A bulletin issued by the American 
Paper & Pulp Association reports that 
the demand for paper has forced the 
mills of this country to push production 
to capacity; in fact, the week ending 
May 10, the figure stood at 100.9 per cent 
of capacity. The top figure set by the 
paper mills is 95 per cent of peak pro- 
duction under ideal conditions. That the 
mills have been able to surpass this 
theoretical maximum is something of an 
anomaly. 

The bulletin also states that mills are 
running four shifts during each twenty- 
four hours, and are working seven days 
during each week. 

Paper orders are now heavy but there 
is no expectation of any scarcity. It is 
believed that the present great demand 
is temporary and that purchases may be 
based on consumption. Unfilled orders 
amount to only four weeks’ production. 

One move has been made already to 
prevent a “tight” market on paper and 
pulp. The Government has placed sul- 
phite and sulphate wood pulps on the 
National Defense Export Control List. It 
is expected that exports will be con- 
trolled according to needs of the print- 
ing and publishing industry. 


G.P.O. Wants Electrotypers 

Applications of electrotypers and ste- 
reotypers have been requested by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., to fill positions in 
the Government Printing Office. The 
applications must be filed prior to July 
2, on forms which may be obtained at 
any first- or second-class postoffice, or 
from the commission itself in Washing- 
ton. Applicants must have completed a 
five-year apprenticeship since reaching 
the age of sixteen, or must have had 
five years of practical experience in the 
trade. The pay is $1.32 an hour for a 
forty-hour week, less the usual retire- 
ment deduction. 
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Southern Convention Acts 


At its twenty-third annual convention 
held in Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Alabama, May 18 to 20, the Southern 
Master Printers Federation: 

Changed its name to Southern Graphic 
Arts Association, and made some revi- 
sions in its constitution. 

Approved the resolution of the recent 
Mid-Continent Conference of printers 
calling for closer codperation of local 
and regional graphic arts groups. (See 
page 31, May, 1941, THE INLAND PRINTER.) 

Adopted the proposal that the associ- 
ation should confine all its activities to 


Two women, Mrs. Henry Crenshaw, 
of Montgomery, and Mrs. John T. Hut- 
ton, were elected members of the board 
of trustees of the Southern School of 
Printing at Nashville, supported by the 
association. 

Among speakers and subjects on the 
three-day program were: Frederick B. 
Heitkamp, vice-president in charge of 
sales of American Type Founders, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, on “Let’s Look 
Ahead”; O. E. Freedman, president, Pro- 
duction Standards Corporation, Chicago, 
on “Better Production Methods for Bet- 
ter Profits”; Douglas C. McMurtrie, di- 


Association Wins Award 


Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States, in his ca- 
pacity as the chairman of the jury of 
awards of the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives, signed a certificate 
of honorable mention which had been 
granted to the New York Employing 
Printers Association on April 28. 

In submitting its record for the year 
1940, upon which the award was based, 
the printers’ association emphasized its 
part in the aftermath in connection 
with the disclosures of irregularities in 
handling printing contracts in the city 
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Members of Southern Master Printers Federation convened in Atlanta and changed their organization’s name to Southern Graphic Arts Association 


three essential services, namely: public 
and labor relations; Governmental and 
legislative relations, and research—both 
technical and statistical. 

Awarded certificates of merit and of 
honorable mention to printing and lith- 
ographing firms of seven southern states 
for eighteen product classifications. 

Adopted a resolution substituting the 
word “form” or the word “commercial” 
for the term “job,” as applied to print- 
ing, and recommended that other print- 
ers’ groups and the Government Print- 
ing Office also drop the “time-honored 
term, ‘job printing.’ ” 

Pledged full and complete support of 
the Federal Government. 

Officers elected include: president, 
Tom L. Ketchings, Natchez; vice-presi- 
dent, S. Toof Brown, Memphis; secre- 
tary-treasurer, V. C. Garriott, Nashville, 
who is employed as manager. 

Directors elected include: J. M. Bla- 
lock, Columbia, South Carolina; Alex 
Dittler, Atlanta; George G. Fetter, Jr., 
Louisville; W. C. Guy, Little Rock; Zach 
T. Hederman, Jackson, Mississippi; E. A. 
Koester, Jacksonville, Florida; James G. 
Smith, Jr., Birmingham, and J. T. Up- 
ton, New Orleans. Retiring president 
Forest R. Lloyd, of Miami, became a 
member of the advisory council of five 
past- presidents. 


rector of typography, the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, of Chicago, on “Better 
Typography to Sell More Printing”; 
John J. Deviny, deputy public printer of 
the United States Government, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on problems related to in- 
dustry as reflected by national legisla- 
tion, and Gen. Phillip B. Fleming, Fed- 
eral Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Act, on “The Wage and Hour Act.” 

In his annual report, Secretary Gar- 
riott said that the United Typothetae of 
America had separated itself from direct 
affiliation with local and regional organ- 
izations last October, and as a conse- 
quence the Southern Master Printers 
Federation, now the Southern Graphic 
Arts Association, ceased to be affiliated 
with the U.T.A. as of November 1, 1940. 

He reported the action taken at the 
recent Mid-Continent Conference of the 
graphic arts groups in Chicago, defining 
a new flexible form of codperative ac- 
tivities by and between local and re- 
gional organizations in the graphic arts. 

Changes made in the constitution of 
the association at the convention provide 
for the broadening of the scope of its ac- 
tivities, and the inclusion in an affiliated 
membership relationship of inkmakers, 
electrotypers, photoengravers, lithogra- 
phers, paper merchants, and others as- 
sociated with the graphic arts. 


and state of New York which resulted 
in the demand for publicly owned print- 
ing plants. The association presented 
technical and economic data indicating 
disadvantages of any such publicly owned 
printing plants, and argued that the 
solution to the problem of public print- 
ing lay in efficient and honest purchas- 
ing procedures. The other claim to dis- 
tinction which the association presented 
was the conduct of the “Print It in New 
York” campaign. 

The citation given on the certificate of 
award is for the association’s “achieve- 
ment in undertaking an_ impartial 
analysis of its industry and instituting 
a program based upon such analysis to 
regain markets lost through economic 
factors and to impress the relations of 
its industry with the public.” 


Edwin L. Wilson Dies 


Edwin L. Wilson, a former president 
of the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and for eighteen years su- 
perintendent of the printing plant of 
Popular Mechanics Magazine, is dead. 
He was seventy-two years old, and for 
ahout forty years of that time resided in 
Chicago. Upon retirement from his po- 
sition about a year prior to his death, he 
moved to Momence, Illinois, where he 
has since made his home. 





Amos Weston Is Dead 


While on his annual vacation Amos 
Weston, a former president of the Bos- 
ton Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
died in Washington, D. C., on April 14. 
Memorial funeral services held in Bos- 
ton on April 18 were attended by a 
large representation of the Craftsmen’s 
club and a number of other groups in 
the graphic arts. 

Mr. Weston was born in Maine, be- 
came connected with newspaper pro- 
duction early in life, and after twenty 
years in the business, became associated 
with the Christian Science Publishing 
Society. He joined the staff of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor upon its establish- 
ment in 1908, becoming the first com- 
posing-room foreman. In 1917 he was 
placed in general charge of printing, and 
in 1922 became the superintendent of 
production. 

He was a member of the Boston Club 
for more than twenty years, and in 1934 
became its president. In 1940 he was a 
member of the International Craftsmen’s 
committee to promote the celebration of 
the 500th anniversary of the invention 
of printing by Gutenberg. One of the 
last Craftsmen’s events in which he par- 
ticipated was held on February 28 of 
this year, in Boston, at which he read 
a paper on “New Developments in Pub- 
lication Printing.” 


Starts Idea Service 


Rex Cleveland, for a number of years 
associated with the printing industry as 
an artist and layout designer, has moved 
from Chicago to New York where he 
has established a monthly service for the 
use of printers which he calls “The Idea 
Library.” The “idea layouts” are in- 
dexed and arranged by the type of jobs 
they represent, are produced on sheets 
814 by 11 inches in size, and are perfo- 
rated for filing in a binder. A total of 
seventy subjects is listed upon which 
“idea layouts” are to be submitted to 
subscribers to the service. 


J. Fred Butler Dies 

J. Fred Butler, one of the two sons 
of J. W. Butler, founder of the paper 
companies operating under that name, 
died at his home in Oak Park, Illinois, 
on Monday, June 2. 

Mr. Butler was born in Chicago, July 
20, 1866. After graduation from high 
school, he entered his father’s paper 
business as a clerk, and progressively 
became a buyer, a city salesman, and in 
1891 was placed in charge of all manu- 
facturing departments. He then became 
secretary of the J. W. Butler Paper 
Company. As the company established 
branches in other cities, he and his 
brother, Frank Osgood Butler, became 
officers of each of the other corpora- 
tions. His outside interests included con- 
nection with the Illinois National Guard 
of which for several years he was a first 
lieutenant, ownership of a dairy farm 
with pedigreed stock, and membership 
in numerous clubs and the First Con- 
gregational Church in Oak Park. He is 
survived by his daughter, Mrs. Florence 
B. Kilbourne, and his brother Frank. 
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Salesman Wins Award 

Six mailing pieces selected in a con- 
test promoted by the Atlanta Master 
Printers Club are being used in a coép- 
erative advertising campaign appealing 
to 3,000 buyers of printing in the south- 
ern area. The six pieces were designed 
by Turner Goldsmith, a salesman of the 
John H. Harland Company, who won a 
first prize of $150 as the result of the 
favorable decision of the judges. He was 
assisted in the artwork by Tom Sanders 
of the Atlanta Paper Company. 

In each advertising piece, the text and 
art copy uses playing cards and termi- 
nology of card players to convey the sell- 


Lithographers Convention 
Following the closing session of the 
Thirty-sixth annual convention, held ai 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
May 27 to 30, the newly elected board 
of directors of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association met and elected th« 
following new officers: Maurice Saun- 
ders, the chairman of the board; Milto: 
P. Thwaite, of Dennison & Sons, Lon; 
Island City, New York, president; W 
Floyd Maxwell, secretary; Louis Traung. 
of the Stecher-Traung Lithographin 
Corporation, San Francisco and Roch 
ester, vice-president; George C. Kin 
dred, of Kindred, MacLean & Compan; 





@ A complete printing plant on wheels, 
known as Official Program Corporation, 
is the latest development of horse-racing 
interests, according te The White Motor 
Company. The plant is mounted in a 
trailer body which allows a floor space 
9 by 31 feet, to which a portable exten- 
sion may be added to provide 36 square 
feet of additional working area. Equip- 
ment consists of a color-printing plant, 
linotype machines, galley, plate and 
matrix makers, and a rotary press and 
binder capable of producing in the 
neighborhood of 10,000 an hour. 

The “panzer” printing unit was de- 
signed to take care of last minute 





; rm 
YY OFFICIAL PROGRAM CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 


changes in contents and quantities of 
race track programs. Linotype composi- 
tion is set up and checked the day be- 
fore a race. Printing is started between 
8:30 and 9:00 in the morning when all 
needed changes, additions, scratches, 
and so on, are made, and the quantity 
of the run decided from the weather. 
In this way the programs are more ac- 
curate and there is much less chance 
of having the supply run out or of hav- 
ing a costly overstock. 

The motorized shop is run by a force 
of six printers, besides the driver, and 
is said to represent an investment of 
approximately $65,000. 








ing ideas that Atlanta printers have the 
originating skill and the mechanical fa- 
cilities to produce the kind of printed 
advertising that buyers need and want. 

“Offering You Spades” is the catch 
line on the first mailing piece, illustrated 
with the ace of that series of cards. 
“You’re The King” carries the message 
for mailing piece number 2; “Aces” is 
used on number 3; “Deuce, is not the 
Word for it,” is the catch line on num- 
ber 4; “The Cards Are Stacked,” is on 
number 5; and “The Queen of Clubs” is 
on number 6. On the back of each mail- 
ing piece is listed the names of the 
forty-five printing establishments and 
the twenty-eight supply concerns that 
are supporting the codperative advertis- 
ing campaign. Harriet Mae Judd, secre- 
tary of the Atlanta Master Printers 
Club, reported that the codperative cam- 
paign is now in its fifth year. 


New York, treasurer; and Percival D. 
Oviatt, general counsel. 

Sessions of the convention brought 
out vital information pertaining to the 
present emergency, one speaker, David 
J. Finn, advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the R.C.A. Manufacturing 
Company, telling the lithographers that 
“Lithography is custom tailored to fit 
the emergency,” and that “lithography 
fits today’s business like one’s hand fits 
into a glove.” 

“I think certain advertisers of today, 
as in the last war,” said Mr. Finn, “must 
turn increasingly toward lithography as 
a solution to their advertising, merchan- 
dising, and promotion problems. We of 
the R.C.A. Victor organization feel and 
have felt that way for some time. Ten 
years ago lithography represented only 
25 per cent of our expenditures for this 
type of material. Today it accounts ‘or 
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something like 60 per cent of the dol- 
lars that are spent.” 

“No one in the lithographic industry 
need have fear of the future,” Mr. Finn 
assured his hearers, stating that lithog- 
raphy is needed today more than ever 
before, needed by the government, by 
private enterprise, and for all sorts of 
cormmercial and industrial and social 
purposes. He predicted a greater use of 
lit:ography on paper labels around the 
ca dboard containers “which sooner or 
later will replace many other container 

2terials now in use.” 

ia stating that industry is beginning 

‘eel the effect of the national defense 

«gram on today’s employment market, 

in H. Doesburg, general counsel for 

. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, ad- 

ised his hearers that “the employer of 

essity must concentrate on keeping 
presently employed skilled men and 

-ining others of the semi-skilled to 

ke over the increased activity now 

,wing itself in his business.” In say- 
“nor is regulation of all employe 
iivities beyond the realm of probabil- 

y.” Mr. Doesburg said he thought it is 

‘ too far in the future that “more 
restrictive control of employes will be 
forthcoming if production is impeded by 
continuance of disputes. Such control 
must of necessity be both upon the em- 
ploye organization and upon industry 
itself. What threat this may constitute 
to the workmen and the employers is 
apparent to everyone.” 

Referring to the many measures be- 
ing introduced in Congress in the name 
of our national defense, all of which will 
require additional revenue legislation 
which will be pyramided upon the taxes 
of the national defense activities, Mr. 
Doesburg stated that “many of these 
problems will be solved by the indus- 
trialists of this nation. The trade asso- 
ciations will be called upon to produce 
alternative proposals to the many un- 
desirable pieces of legislation that will 
be proposed. . . . It is up to the national 
associations of employers and employes 
to work out the future destiny of Amer- 
ican business.” 

H. Kennedy McCook, chief of infor- 
mation of the priorities division of the 
Office of Production Management, Wash- 
ington, D. C., explained the situation 
with regard to priorities in the present 
emergency, and referred to the serious 
shortage of aluminum. He told the lith- 
ographers that zinc, which naturally is 
of particular interest to them, does not 
present such an acute situation at the 
present time, and that probably there 
will be a substantial amount of zinc 
available for their requirements for the 
time being. 

In referring to the paper situation, Mr. 
McCook gave the probable total produc- 
tion for 1941 as 500,000 tons greater than 
in 1940 with existing facilities, and also 
estimated a quarter of a million tons 
greater capacity this year. He warned 
that 1941 consumption would “absorb all 
production of both the United States 
and Canada, plus available stocks on 
hand at the present time.” Production 
ought easily to keep up with consump- 
tion generally for the rest of 1941. 


WHAT’S NEW FROM MANUFACTURERS 


THE NEW M-H UNIVERSAL PROcEss ma- 
chine, announced by Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, has been designed 
to enable photoengravers to produce 
negatives for making multiple original 
engravings—an application of the step- 
and-repeat methods employed by lithog- 
raphers in transferring impressions upon 
plates. The machine “provides accuracy 
with convenience and mobility which 


models developed by the company, ac- 
commodating four magazines with 72- 
channel wide-standard for thirty-six- 
point, and 90-channel wide-standard for 
faces from the five-point size up to full- 
width twenty-four-point. In addition, 
this latest model is a mixer linotype 
“which will make it a decidedly versa- 
tile machine for the commercial printing 
plant in the newspaper ad alley.” The 








Lanston’s M-H Universal Process machine enables photoengravers to make multiple originals 


are necessary for successful operation.” 
In a statement issued by an executive of 
the company, this idea is expressed: 
“There is a lot of work in printing 
tickets, gummed labels, stickers, small 
posters, cigar bands, seals, stamps, cou- 
pons, and labels, now being done solely 
by lithographic methods because photo- 
engravers have not provided multiple 
original engravings to produce this work 
by letterpress.” 


THE MERGENTHALER Linotype Company 
has announced its new Blue Streak 
“two-in-one super-display” Model 35 
linotype machine which “can produce at 
keyboard speed straight or mixed com- 
position all the way from five-point, up 
to full-width thirty-six-point.” The new 
machine is patterned after other recent 


new machine embraces all the standard 
Blue Streak features, and may also be 
equipped with self-quadders and ther- 
moblo mold coolers. 


A NEW ROTAGRAVURE PRESS with five 
standard printing units which may be 
used to print five colors at one time, or 
four colors with an overprint spot gloss, 
has been announced by the Champlain 
Corporation. It was designed for print- 
ing labels, wrappers, or cartons, and will 
print a web of paper 16 inches in width. 
The press consists of the five standard 
printing units; a rotary sheeter which 
with the slitters is adjustable to provide 
for the various lengths and widths of 
printed products; a reel carrier, and 
pull-and-feed units. The sheeter oper- 
ates at speeds averaging 300 cuts a 
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minute. Fountains are designed to pro- 
vide for use of highly volatile solvents 
for rapid drying of ink and to insure 
constant ink circulation. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION has announced 
Palisade, an extra-condensed version of 


Bodoni Bold, being cut in eighteen- to 
forty-eight-point sizes. The eighteen- 


BETTER PRINTING IS PRODU 
Intertype faces are m 1234 


18 Point Palisade 


BETTER PRINTING IS 
Intertype faces a 123 


24 Point Palisade 














and twenty-four-point sizes are avail- 
able in combination with the Alternate 
Gothic No. 1. 


Two OTHER type faces announced by 
Intertype Corporation are the fourteen- 
point Futura Bold Condensed, and In- 
tertype Franklin Gothic with its Italic 





BETTER PRINTING IS PRODUCED 
Intertype faces are made 1234 
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Intertype faces are made 1234 


14 Pt. Futura Bold Cond. with Medium Cond. No. 2 
BETTER PRINTING ME 
Intertype faces ar 1234 
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12 Point Franklin Gothic with Italic 
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Champlain Corporation announces its new web rotagravure press that prints five colors at a time 


































which will be available in a complete 
range of sizes. The Futura Medium, 
which is combined with Futura Bold 
Condensed, is taller than the bold. 





AN IMPROVED Ludlow slug holder for 
use on the Rouse Band Saw has been 
announced by H. B. Rouse & Company. 
The new device may be used with either 
the Rouse Economy, or the Master Rouse 
saw. For the Economy saw, a hand-oper- 
ated lever replaces the automatic feed 
of the larger models to reduce both pro- 
duction cost and selling price. The slug 
holder serves to automatically cut Lud- 
low slugs to different measures before 
underpinning. The setting of a gage and 
clamp for each measure is not necessary. 


Spartan Brack and Spartan Black 
Italic are two new members of the Spar- 
tan type family being introduced to the 
trade by the American Type Founders. 
The Spartan Black is available in fifteen 





ATF Spartan Black and 
Spartan Black Italic 








sizes from 8- to 120-point, and Spartan 
Black Italic in twelve sizes from 8- to 
72-point. The smaller sizes of these faces 
match linotype faces of the same kind, 
making it possible to use them together. 
Advertising and decimal figures are also 
available for use with these faces. 


A SAW TRIMMER IMPROVEMENT, which 
prevents metal chips from bouncing 
from the saw while it is in action, has 
been announced by the Milwaukee Saw 
Trimmer Company. The improvement 
consists of a notch, or aperture, adjoin- 
ing the saw, through which the chips 
drop after having been separated from 
the type slugs or cuts. 








The manner in which the improve- 
ment was developed revolves around 
the theory conceived by Louis Gilg, 
foreman of the composing room of The 
Milwaukee Journal. He was annoyed 
by the flying metal chips, then observed 
that the chips did not fly from the blade 
but the flying resulted frcm the bounc- 
ing effect of the metal chip upon the 
steel saw platform. 

His eye was not quick enough to get 
the evidence that his theory was right. 
so he utilized the services of a Journal 
photographer who brought his Stroba- 
flash into action. This type of camer: 
which can catch the picture of a bulle: 
piercing a pane of glass, confirmed 
Foreman Gilg’s theory. A test was mad 
by cutting a notch in the platform o! 
one of the twelve saws in operation in 
the newspaper plant. The chips ceasec 
to fly, and as a result all other machine: 
were likewise notched. Now the Mil- 
waukee Saw Trimmer Company i: 
making the notched platform of the sav 
as standard equipment. 


THE NoRTHWEST TYPE Founnpry has an- 
nounced its new streamlined, hand- 
lever, Triumph Bench Model paper cut- 








































Here is the new Triumph hand-operated cutter 


ter, designed to cut stock up to 19% 
inches wide and as narrow as % inch. 
The table of the cutter holds stock up to 
24 inches long. The cutter is expected to 
become popular in large offices where 
small jobs, like labels, can be cut more 
economically than on large cutters. The 
cutter is furnished with or without the 
specially designed bench. 


TrI-PAK SPERM LANOLIN OIL, usable for 
linotype and other machines, is now 
packaged in a new transparent plastic- 
molded dispenser which is leakproof, 
dentproof, and unbreakable. 
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‘Don't fail 
me now, 
baby!” 


“We've got another big job 
to run... and it’s due 
first thing tomorrow. 








“Seems like everything's rush 
these days. But I don’t mind. 
Because in America’s 
business speed-up, we printers 
have a real part to play. 


“So I've just got to keep 

the old press humming. And 
one way to do it is to 

feed her good paper ... that 
runs smooth, prints clean, 
helps me get jobs out on time. 








“More important still, it's 

got to be paper that will 
please my customers in use. 
I can’t risk getting rejections. 


“That's why I have 

standardized on Hammermill Bond. 
It gives me a double profit: 

one when I run the job the 

first time ... a second when my 
satisfied customer re-orders.”’ 
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e F a ¥ lease send me the Wor kin Kit of Hammermill Bond 


Hammermill Paper Co., Eri 


i s letterhead.) 
_— (Attach coupon to busines 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual “Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 
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Have you given 


Wr Smudge 


a blank check? 









“BASIC” QUESTIONS 








Is the metal base I’m considering made of 
either malleable iron or semi-steel ? 











Can it be equipped with sheet register gauges 
for pre-registering process and multi-color 
printing plates ? 









Can it be equipped with sheet register 


wa 

= 

ie marks to check the register of process and 
ma 






multi-color printing ? 








Can it be equipped with identification mar- 
kers to identify the work of individual press- 
men or press crews or to serve as a guide- 
edge or gripper-edge marker on sheets of 
color printing? 


and youre bouncl ts buy 


“WARNOCK” geliiga “STERLING * 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS ss! TOGGLE BASES 
= 


*CompleLe METAL MOUNTING BASES” 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE e CINCINNATI, OHIO 















Write for bulletins describing in detail these plate-mounting systems. 



















@ Why give Mr Smudge a blank check for the slipsheeting, 
reduced press speeds and re-runs he causes? You are if 
you’re gambling on outdated 
methods or unreliable equip- 
ment to stop him. He can be 
controlled—absolutely! His 
Destructive Offsetting need 
never cause loss of profit in 
your shop. 






Unconditionally Guaranteed 







Direct 
Drive 


TRY 
MODELS | 
27 & 28 







What you need is modern 
DeVilbiss Spray Equipment 
that ends Smudge completely 
—in all kind of weather—on 











every job. It’s the safest pro- Correct 
tection because its efficient asain 
operating design has been hy 0 | 4 O % DISCOUNT 
developed by spray experts. O Until Further Notice 

: : , : : fi . 
a — . ees : _ —_ ———— MODEL 27 5 wheels, $12. 40% off is $4.80 or $7.20 net 
eee wih ccedhens a Sent manne ico MODEL 28 6 wheels, $14. 40% off is $5.60 or $8.40 net 
ection. sure or gravity feed. 

. . C7 e e 

about it today. Or write the Equipment licensed for use under R Oo a ERTS Scientifically Correct 
factory for full information. U. S. Patent No. 2,078,790. 






@ Direct Drive—Correct mechanically 
THE DeVILBISS COMPANY * TOLEDO, OHIO @ No intermediate parts 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 

@ Positive Action 
e Consistent Service 
@ Longer Life 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVE. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK | 
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BETTER RUN IT ON 


MAXOPAOQUE 


Much of today’s printing is powerful stuff —full 









of solids, screaming heads, shouting color. To 





prevent show-through — to keep it all on the right 
side of the sheet— depend on MAXOPAQUE for 
high opacity. And for strength and whiteness, too. 


THE AETNA PAPER MILLS - DAYTON, OHIO 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF CORRECT BOND 
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For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 




















Tssentiine “‘buy impulses’’ 


from idea to finished form with 


stratoliner speed and smoothness 


. that is the function of SUPERIOR’S 
5-Phase Production Plan. 


Artwork ... Photography .. . Photo-retouching SUPERIOR CO-ORDINATION 
... Composition . . . Engraving MEANS 
. all closely co-ordinated under one 
“STAYING ON THE BEAM” 


roof. For “‘on the beam” service, 


day or night, phone SUPerior 7070 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


215 W. Superior Street © Chicago 
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THE HOWARD PAPER MILLS - URBANA, OHIO 





@ ALWAYS READY ...a press with Bijur 
“metered” lubrication requires no time out 
for oiling . . . maintenance cut to a fraction 
..:> weeks of extra running-time gained. 
Bijur-lubricated bearings are protected dur- 
ing entire press life! Upkeep down— bigger 
output — better quality of printing — safer 
profit margin. It all pays! 


BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
1374 


The correct © 


| Cie ’ . y 
to each a a sia at é Rr. 


individual 
CHANDLER & PRICE Cylinder Press 


bearing... eke AUTOMATICALLY (7, LUBRICATION 
| ea ically 


i 
Bes 





RO SB ACK Book form cards 
that detach with perfect edges 


Ask any of these 


Hi-Pro Paper Dril ls, Rotary Round Hole paper merchants—or This specially prepared stock comes in all 
us—for samples and standard business card sizes in either loose 


and Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Per- as or book form style. It is the highest grade 
eee rag content made at Crane mills. 


forators, Power and Foot-Power Vertical New York City Keep a supply constantly on hand for quick 
Richard C. Loesch Co. geryice to your customers, who need their 


Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power Pittsburgh business caide printed in thie modern way. 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, a 
Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY arene MY EG, ¢5 


Carpenter Paper Co. 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World ie peiauston 
scaiinesiaiaiatinsit rover FitetPters ic, Compect Binders 





1152 Fullerton Avenue 
ICAGO 























The NEWEST Type“AMPLIDYNE” Electric-Eye 


Are you equipped to handle your “spot sheeting”’ with 
the least headache . . . and the lowest possible costs? 
BECK SHEETERS with this latest type eye are here to 
release you from the costly penalties of human unreli- 
ability. They are solving the problems of many of the 
largest printers and converters all over the country, and 
are affording higher productions and closer tolerances in 
spot sheeting work than ever before. 


CHARLES BECK MACHINE CO. 


412 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To Cateh the BIG Ones ...and More of Them 


Like the fisherman the printer must use 
good bait if he is going to get the orders. 
Of course the printer’s best bait is the qual- 
ity of his work and the reasonableness of 
his charges. But a close second is the paper 
stock he uses. The finest design and typog- 


raphy can be cheapened and made com- 


monplace by a background of poor paper. — 


When you use Buckeye Cover you know 
that you have a stock that will give your 
customer the prestige and beauty he has a 
right to expect. He will know that you are 
giving him the best—but far from the 
most expensive. Would you like a sample 
book? We will gladly send you one if you 


will request it on your business letterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY... Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 


79 
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Choose words how you will, you must use letters to build them. 
Choose letters as you may, you must use type to express them. 


Choose pictures— you must use engravings to reproduce them. 


Choose’ methods—you must use words... type... pictures... 


paper... to create advertising that awakens a desire to buy. 


ERE is elementary wisdom upon which success is built. 
Mal-a-et axel ale olelarolohilolamola ms Zales mromleltlnaamemaolaal ololrelal 
that spells quick selling. Here is a picture book of sales 


in the making ... Westvaco Inspirations for Printers. 


It Gbounds in inspiration to help you choose type for to- 
day's selling . . . choose the pictures and the paper and the 
color for today’s selling. Words, too, that inspire you to the 
writing of copy that sells ... copy that goes straight to the place 
where all sales are made... in the minds of your customers. 


Westvaco Inspirations for Printers, now in its seventeenth 
year of continuous existence, continues for today, tomorrow, 
and the future. The future used to be far, far away. At today’s 
relat) oe) it is just around the corner. What that future holds now, 
comes swaftly, and in exact ratio to the inspiration for others 


that you put in your promotional efforts. 


Westvaco Inspirations 1s not for sale. It is yours for the 
asking . . . of your printer. Call him today. Ask him to send 
you a copy of issue Number 129. It is a primer for mature 


minds inthe field of selling goods by the media of printed 


‘advertising. Your copy will be on your desk in a few days. 





Printers of America! This insert, with copy exactly as shown 
above, 71 io} of oX-Xo] mala Ms iel-MOIULh aT S 101-1 oh aoe] colU] OMe) Molo NZ-Tamr tale] 
magazines. Your Westvaco Distributor will, upon request, send 
you a supply of the current issue, No. 129, in order that you 


may forward copies, without delay, to those who ask for them. 





West Virginia 
Ul oMelaeim xe] el-1am GColuil olol aby 


New York 
© sirce foro mm sali tocerell elalre} 
NYolamuaelaaiiae 
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‘PAK UP NOW! 


.. and Gad thine Pict” 


500 plus* mill cut 82x11 
sheets of Caslon Bond 
ready to print 


* for make-ready 


10 Boxes to the “‘Pak”’ 


Convenient ... Compact ... Clean...one 
or ten sheets instantly available... fits 
the desk drawer. youR LABEL in patented 
slot is there at re-order time. You can 
handle small orders quickly and profitably 
and deliver in the smart one-piece box. 


ae Bo a meee. Girt t, 
ae aS AG: GLEE es 


HERE’S THE AAA VALUE IN WATERMARKED BONDS 


aslo 


Munising Paper B re) ne 3] Precision Made 


PACKAGED FOR PROFIT! 


as asked for by 9387 printers 


Holds 10 Utility Boxes a 
5000 plus* sheets of 
Caslon Bond 


* for make-ready 


It's EASY SALEing = 
with Packaged 
@ Another Munising FIRST! ossaieaein 
A sturdy, dust-proof storage and 
delivery unit. EASY TO INVEN- 
TORY...NO WASTE...READY 
FOR RUSH JOBS...ACCURATE 
MILL CUT SAVES. TIME... FITS 
THE STOCK ROOM SHELVES. 


THE MUNISING PAPER CO. 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


SEE YOUR NEAREST CASLON BOND DISTRIBUTOR NOW 








6 Reasons for Using 


ALBEMARLE 
ENAMELED 
BLOTTING 


1 Excellent Printing Results 
by Letterpress and Offset. 


2 New Attractive Shades of 
Ivory, Canary, Buff, Pink, 
Blue and Green. 

3 Excellent Absorbency. 

4 Uniform Caliper e High Bulk. 


5 Unusually Free of Lint— 
No Time Lost from Washups. 


6 ALL the above Qualities 
at a NEW LOW PRICE! 


A a | 


PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE BLOTTING FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





SILK SCREEN Methods 


on latest 
tips this New 


Up-to-date 
ith the man 
imrods pon — ~~ materials given 
ond Edition o' ‘ 
Biegeleisen and Busenbark s 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING PROCESS 
mi <n detailed, up-to- 


A complete, 
306 2. 7e tie , telling how to a 
yo from simple one-color ¢ Bad 
vert a - ‘ d printing on unusual m 
eve 


step 
textile decorating, 


rials. D PRINTER, 


hicago 

309 W. Jackson, c 
INLAN 

Order from THE 











Embossography ra: ra 
ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 


Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 








FREE Circular on the ROUSE 

VERTICAL MITERER 
tells how to cut 1000 miters an hourdirect 
from strip material. Write for your copy today. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2218 NORTH WAYNE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We also are 
| prepared to 
| design and make 
covers and 
portfolios for 
many purposes. 


ee Ga ew en, 


BOOKBINDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1892 
619 SOUTH LASALLE STREET » CHICAGO 











RUSSELL rororns tv antenrcs 
ERNEST 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BAUM 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


615 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 























NOW! 


is the time to seriously con- 
sider enrolling in the sum- 
mer classes which begin 


June 23rd 


Summer term—day classes—includes Hand Composition, Monotype, 
Ludlow, Lockup and Lineup, Letterpress and Offset Presswork, Camera 
Work and Platemaking, Color Separation, Dot Etching, and others. 
Write to H. E. Sanger, Director, Room 706, for further details. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL 
OF PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHY 
610 S. FEDERAL :: Wabash 3107 
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FINE JOB AND 
_ HALFTONE BLACKS .- 


ss 
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YOUR BAROMETER ~ 


Blacks, the staple of the printing 7 
industry, act as a barometer by 
indicating prevailing trends. Mod- 
ernization has been necessary to 
keep pace with the increasing de- 
mands of today’s machinery and 
processes. Morrill presents adem- 77/7 
onstration folder illustrating the 7/7 
latest developments in job and 
halftone blacks. Incorporated in 

this novel specimen folder is a 
handy barometer for weather j/ 
forecasting. Write for a copy. 
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Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers—Index, Pages 86-88 




















THE INLAND PRINTER 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





Number 3 


THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 


Volume 107 ¢ June, 1941 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; $0.45 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; none free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada and Newfoundland, add 
50c a year to the above prices; foreign, not included in postal 
union, add $1.00 a year. For countries within postal union, 
including Spain, no additional. Make foreign money orders 
payable to The Inland Printer Company. Foreign postage 
stamps are not acceptable. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Megr., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1, 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. , Australia. 

Marugzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 





PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P!| COMPANY, S.W. Cor. 10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 


————REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF a aan 
PRESSES: AND PLATENS: 
Two- . ‘seamed 56- H oO Oo ") Miehle Verticals. 
62-65- FALCO Style B and No. 2 
ome Miehles, HAS Kellys. 


all sizes. 
Babcock and Premiers. IT 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- 











Miehle Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
10 x 15 and 12 x {8 
matic Unit. pee en Kluge and Miller 
NOTE: Feeders and standard makes. — 
extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 





Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 














MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 
FOR JOB 


PRESSES 


QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. “— dozen, with extra 


Tongues. eg. U.S. Pat. Office The Pioneer in 1870 





MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all other 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum, $1. 50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be counted. 
Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken 
Cash must accompany order. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUN ITIES 


PRINTING BUSINESS in California, inventory, $5,0 000, gross 
$10, 000. Will sell at inventory for cash. Box C 45 








FOR SAL —Photo-Lathearanhy. one Q) press plant. Writ 
Box C 457, The Inland Printer. 





COPY FITTING 





SAVE TIME, RESETTING. The Printers’ Calculat, accurat 

copyfitting device, simplifies type problems; figures all face; 
hand and machine; automatic; handy; universally recom 
mended; $1. Sol Siegelbaum, 1507 Popham Ave., New York Cit, 








FOR SALE 

S-7-L—HARRIS OFFSET PRESS, Size 36x48, Extension D 

livery, Serial No. 296, Baldwin Washup Device, Extra Deli, 
ery Platforms, a great many plates, Perfection press driv: 
perfect rollers, Paasche Spray, A.C. variable speed moto 
equipment, perfect hair line register, all in all, a real goo 
offset press. 
EUREKA STEP AND REPEAT MACHINE with two frame: 
ey SIZE VACUUM FRAME with a double are lamp— 
yeau 
ZENITH WHIRLE R, all copper construction. 
rn stg SIZE WOOD SINK with good continuous hot wat: 

evice. 
All of the above equipment is in excellent condition and cai 
be seen running. We MUST sell! We would like to sell as on 
unit. Low price for cash. This is the buy of the year! Thi 
would make an ideal set-up for a party having small press 
and camera equipment to step into complete large size equi} 
ment. Not one extra item is needed. Write: P. O. BOX 37, NE\ 
HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


NO. 3/0 MIEHLE TWO-COLOR AUTOMATIC. 
Bed 4514” by 62”. Equipped with Dexter suction pile 
feeder and extension delivery. High serial number. 
NO. 317 VANDERCOOK POWER PROOF PRESS. 
Form size 16” by 241%”. One year old. Bargain price! 
TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS PRINTING MACHINERY 
2630 Payne Ave., Cleveland 
Chicago Detroit 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT COMPLETE 
with Two Casters, Keyboard Molds, Mats, Smelters, ete., in 
good condition, low price, for quick sale. General Printing 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

PRINTING MACHINERY—=3 No. 1 Miehles, Cross feeders; 38x 
50 Scott, Cross feeder; B Cleveland Folder; 40x56 Dexter Fold- 
er, Cross feeder. Printers Supply Co., 2127 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 


sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
Jars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CoO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


F 1—50-ine ‘ go auto cutter; in first-class con- 
dition. C 405. 

FOR SALE—Used Printing Presses, Supplies. Lists 3c. Turn- 
baugh Service, Loysville, Pa. 





























HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Junior Salesman for progressive Composition 

Plant in Indiana, producing good Trade Composition and 
Advertising Typography. Must have experience in selling ty- 
pography. Address Box C 462. 


FIRST CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN to act as working 
foreman for single color Miehle, automatic feeder. Must be 

first class on halftone and color work. Permanent position. 

Shop located in Florida. Box C 468, The Inland Printer. 











INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 











REPRODUCTION PROOFS 


GOOD REPRODUCTION PROOFS, how to make them at low 
cost. Read “Etch Proofs,” by_F. H. Bartz. Sent 10 day ap- 
proval. $1.00 copy. G. Arts R. F., 18 E. Kinzie St., Chicago. 


MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Patent GAUGES 











VISE GRIP... adjustable... used for 
any stock. $1.75 set of 3, with extra 
Tongues. 


763 Atlantic Avenue 


Brooklyn, New York i 
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SITUATIONS W ANTED 








Executives and Managers 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—15 years experience as ex- 
ecutive and production man in Chicago and Mid-west. 
I'stimating experience. Publication, color work, job exp. Un- 
questionable references. Married man, employed. Replies 
confidential. Address Box C 338, The Inland Printer. 


PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHY EXECUTIVE 
Plant Manager desires position with opportunity to take 
greater advantage of ability. Broad experience. Excellent 
record. Above average. Employed. Negotiations confidential. 
Address Box C 362, The Inland Printer. 
CG ENERAL SUPERINTENDENT—For combination letterpress 
and offset—I know how to apply human factor with mate- 
}:al factor to get first class economic production. Box C 461. 














Composing Room 


SKILLED LINOTYPE, INTERTYPE MECHANIC—or assist- 
ant. Years of satis. exper. on all machines. Can qualify 
as Supt. or Plant Foreman. Employed, past draft age. Mar- 
i ed. Prefer Union work, East or Central states. P. O. Box 
£53, Luray, Va. 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR—Willing, energetic. Works fast— 
produces clean news, ads, and job comp. Permanent. Daily 
or semi-weekly plant, Pa., N. J., N. Y. Good refs. Box C 460. 
l’ROOFREADER-PRINTER—Good educa. Familiar best us- 
age. 35 yrs. A-1 shop, office, selling, executive, bus. megr., 
owner. Someone needs my experience. Box C 416, 
COMPOSITOR, THOROUGHLY COMPETENT. Ads, pub., job 
work, floor, stone; read proofs; fast, accu. 16 yrs. exp. Age 
56, Excel. refs. Go anywhere. Box C 465, The Inland Printer. 
TYPOGRAPHER—Compositor. Rough and finished visuals. 
Adv. ideas for letterpress and offset. Assist salesmen. Can 
take charge. Box C 464, The Inland Printer. 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION Keyboard-Caster Operator. 18 
years’ experience. Write Box C 463, The Inland Printer. 
FLOOR M or ads, 35 years exp., no liquor, 

now employ ed. "kaise Box C 466, The Inland Printer. 


MONO OPR.—17 yrs. exp. kb. and casters. Especially good on 
tabular wk., married. Box C 469, The Inland Printer. 



































Pressroom 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN—desires connection in color print- 

ing house where superlative quality is the password. More 
than 20 yrs. exp. producing and supervising the finest color 
and halftone printing. a pressman horizontal, bari 
Kelly, Miller Simplex, Pa., N. Y. (except N. Y. C.), N. J. C 447. 


PRESSMAN—Offset or Ttterpone cylinders and job cylin- 
ders, Halftone, job or color. Pacific Coast only. Box C 303. 














Miscellaneous 





PRINTER-OPERATOR, A-1. Maintenance. 15 years’ experi- 
ence. Job and news press experience. ares exempt. Apply 
in care of The Inland Printer, Box C 45 








WANTED TO BUY 


Ww ANTED TO BUY—Paper Cutting machine with automatic 

and foot clamp; knife not under nor over 32” 38”. Quote 
best cash price for immediate delivery. THE C. L. DOWNEY 
COMPANY, 943 Clark St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY—Slitting machine for handling jumbo 

rolls up to 30” diameter by 36” wide with cutters adjust- 
able to 2” widths. Full description and best cash price. THE 
Cc. L. DOWNEY COMPANY, 943 Clark Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


USED MIEHLE for printing 7-col. 12-em newspaper. Desire 
deal direct with firm replacing Miehle with other equip- 
ment. Will pay cash. Inquire Box C 458, Inland Printer. 


60” POWER PAPER CUTTER for Cash. Must be in good con- 
dition. Address Box C 467, The Inland Printer. 


TICKET PRESS to print 2 colors on face and one color backer. 
The B. F. Harrison Co., New London, Ohio. 


g 24 Beha for possible future 
specialty press that 


changes! Buy 4 
will handle a wide range of work 
and that will stand up under 
continuous high-speed operation. 
cturing Company 


New Era Manufa Jersey 
379 Eleventh Avenue, 



































CATERPILLA 
Please send fr 


CUT YOUR POWER COSTS 
WITH YOUR OWN 


Dés€L-ELECTRIC 














“Caterpillar"’ Diesel-Electric Sets are available in sizes 
from 15 to 90 kw. Each set is completely self-contained 
and self-regulating. Supplies steady voltage without the 
need of switchboard, voltage regulator or other external 
control apparatus. Easy to install. LOW FIRST COST. 


E purpose of these new, private generating 

plants is to save money for power users like 

yourself . . . to make all the current you need, at 
1c per kilowatt-hour!* 

The set operates on low-priced, low-grade fuel 
—such as No. 3 domestic burner oil. That’s one 
reason it can generate current so cheaply. Another 
reason, however, is the Diesel efficiency that’s been 
developed by the Caterpillar Tractor Co.—world’s 
largest maker of Diesel engines! 

The “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Set is not an 
experiment. Hundreds are in daily use—and giving 
their owners satisfaction and savings. It will doa 
money-saving job for you if your electricity now 
costs $50 or more a month, and your rate is 2c or 
more per kilowatt-hour. Get your power at rock- 
bottom cost through one of these “Caterpillar” 
Diesel-Electric Sets! WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER 
FREE INFORMATION. 


*Slightly more or slightly less, depending on average 
load and local price of fuel. 





ELECTRICITY FOR ONLY 
1c PER KILOWATT-HOUR!* 


CATERPILLAR Dvesé¢ 


ELECTRIC SETS 











1P-6, Peoria, IMlinois 
pneiter —— n “Caterpillar” Diesel- 


° 
ee information 
Our kilowatt-load is about - 














Electric Sets- 
Our monthly pow 
Name a 
Street State_——————_ 
casi 
City——__—__ 


er bill is about ———— 


MULTI-PRODUCT PRESS 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual “Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 
















CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE™ 


All Advertisers in This Issue—By Product! It’s FAST! Consult This Monthly Index Firsi 








AIR CONDITIONING-HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 


BASEBALL CALENDARS 


EVERY FAN will want a copy of GOES 
1941 Baseball Calendar. It’s chockfull 
of INTERESTING, INFORMATIVE, and 
UNUSUAL facts and figures. Write TO- 
DAY for sample. 
GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. B—35 W. 61st St., Chicago, 
53-A Park Place, New York. 


BLANKETS: MAKE-READY 


CORK, RUBBER, SYNTHETIC OR 

COMBINATION —all gauges, all 
presses; guaranteed _ service. Acme 
Press Blanket Co., 162 N. Wells, Chicago. 


BOOK BINDERS: EDITION & MECHANICAL 














Brock & Rankin, Inc...i...6<<<« Page 83 
BOOK BINDERS: EDITION 
Engdahl Bindery.......... This Page 





BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM; PRINT. SCHEDULE 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG — 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS CARDS: IN BOOK FORM 
John B. Wiggins Co....... .-Page 78 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

CO., 1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. WIEBUSH 
CALENDAR IMPTG. CO., 109 Worth St., 
New York, N. Y. 


CAMERA BELLOWS 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


CHASES: STEEL, ELECTRIC WELDED 
American Steel Chase Co..This Page 


CHASES: STEEL 











ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside measure for 





press capacity 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 














CLEANER—FOR TYPE AND ROLLERS 


SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 
116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 








LIBITE Ynstantancous | 


Type Cleaner & Ink Remover 





Performs a miracle in rapidly removing 
ink and other accumulations from type 
forms, plate base, electros, halftones, ink 
fountains and for all general wash-up pur- 





poses. Qt. $1—Gal. 2.50—5 Gal. @ $2 
PERFECTION TYPE, Inc. 
702 Manhattan Bldg. - St. Paul, Minn. 











COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 
engraved stationery. Samples with 

discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 

Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 


Intertype Corporation....Back Cover 








Lanston Monotype Machine Co.Page 5 
Linograph Company ........ Page 87 








Ludlow Typograph Co...... ..Page 1 





Mergenthaler Linotype Co...Page 20 








COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co..Page 89 





CORNER-ROUNDING DEVICES 


CORNER- 
ROUNDER 


(illustrated) .$ 37.59 
Desk Model .. 15.00 





No. 90E Elec- 
HG sccees 140.00 


Ask for dealer’s name 
oOo 


{ LASSCO Producis 


MODEL 50 485 Hague St. 
copuens | ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
CUTTERS: PAPER 


Challenge Machinery Co..... Page 16 
PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 

and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 
tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas, 
DECALS & SILK SCREEN DISPLAYS 
PRINTERS — Extra profits from_ silk 

screened Decals. E. A. Moose Com- 
pany, Aurora, IIl. 
ELECTRICITY GENERATING SETS 


Caterpillar Tractor Co....... Page $5 


ENVELOPE PRESSES " 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 
sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Be- 

ing used by U. S. Gov. Ptg. Office, POST 

MFG. WORKS, 671 Diversey, Chicago. 


EQUIPMENT: LETTERPRESS & OFFSET 



































American Type Founders....Page 87 
FOLDING MACHINES 

Russell Ernest Baum........ Page 83 

Dexter Folder Company..... Page 10 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FUNK’S TRANSLATION BUREAU — 

Spanish our specialty — Translators 
and Typesetters in ALL languages to 
the Printing Trade, since 1910. 535 S. 
Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. Wabash 1724. 
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NUMBER BETTER WITH A WwelleR 








DEEPLY ENGRAVED 
FIGURES 


CAN'T BIND 
IN LOCK-UP, 







a 









NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
€ ER ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






for Lithographers, Printers, and 
Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 

Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
tie i 










AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED © SQUARE AND TRUE e ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS e* SEND FOR BOOKLET 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, 





Long Island City, New York 




















aINGDAHL BINDERY 


“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 


Edition Book Binders 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 











HOUSE 








ORGANS 


~ aa monthly, edited by William Feather. 
rite 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 









For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 
vice, we have a proposition under 
which they can publish their own 
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Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers Indexed Above 
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GALLEY LOCKS 


Save 90% Tie-Up Time 


“Ru ] l_och”’ 


NO-STRING TIE-UP SYSTEM 
Galley Locks and Adjustable Tie-Ups 


RIEHL GALLEY LOCK CO. 


1312 Ontario St. Cleveland, Ohio 








GAUGE PINS & GRIPPERS 








MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method, Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 228; Souimbia Aye 

















MITERERS: VERTICAL 
























































Jacob R. Grove Co.........- Page 90 H. B. Rouse & Company..... Page 82 
~Fdward L. Megill Co........ Page 84 MOTORS 
—_ Kimble Electric Company....Page 16 
HOUSE ORGANS NUMBERING MACHINES: PRINTING PRESS 
_Villiam Feather ...c.ceeeees Page 86 Altair Machinery Corp....... Page 88 
INKS: PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC American Numbering Machines... 89 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co....... Page 8 _ Roberts Numbering Machines. Page 74 
~Gretjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc.Page 88 Wetter Numbering Machines. Page 86 
“Tnternational Printing Ink...Page 2 PAPER: BLOTTING, ENAMELED 
“h J. Kelly Company...... This Page Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co... .-Page 82 
“Geo. H. Morrill CGo.........- Page 83 ae ee ‘iii Wea 
= F p x aper Corp..... s age 
_Si nelair & Valentine Co....Page 89 PAPER: BOND 
LACQUERING AND VARNISHING Hammermill Paper Co....... Page 73 
Moria St Chicago, Tk Finishers to the | PAPER: BOND, MIMEOGRAPH, LEDGER 
lithographing and printing trades. Howard Paper Mills...... Pages 3, 77 
LINGTYPE-INTERTYPE METAL FEEDERS PAPER: BOUD; E. F. BOOK) TEXT, EVE. 
International Paper Co....... Page 4 


New Reid hot metal Feeder $95; used Mono- 
meits, used Margach feeders bought and sold. 
Wm. Reid Co., 2271 Clybourn, Chicago. 


LUBRICATORS: AUTOMATIC 


Bijur Lubricating Company..Page 78 








PAPER: BOND 
Munising Paper Company....Page 82 
PAPER: BOND, BOOK, LABEL, MIMEO 


Northwest Paper Company...Page 15 








MACHINERY: REBUILT 
Hood-Falco Corporation ....Page 84 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CoO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr.. Chicago. II]. 








PAPER: BOND, LEDGER, THIN 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co....Page 11 


PAPER: BOOK, BOND, CARD 


Champion Paper........ Second Cover 


PAPER: BOOK, COATED 
Consolidated Paper Company.Page 7 








PAPER: BOOK, COATED 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. ...... Page 13 
PAPER: BOOK 

West Va. Pulp & Paper Co..Pp. 80-81 











PAPER: CELLOPHANE-LAMINATED COVER 





Dobeckmun Company...... This Page 
PAPER: COVER, TEXT, OFFSET, & OPAQUE 
Beckett Paper Company..... Page 79 





PAPER: GUMMED 


Slickas a bowling alley—the last word 


in gummed paper for gloss ink print- 
ing. Sparklekote has a slick surface 
that really sparkles with brilliance. 


. 3 McLAURIN-JONES 
COMPANY 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 











PAPER: OPAQUE 





Aetna Paper Mills...........Page 75 
PAPER: TYMPAN 
Cromwell Paper Co...... Third Cover 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


FREE BOOK —‘“General Information 

Concerning Inventions, Patents, and 
Trade-Marks.” Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel, 476 Bowen Blidg., Wash., D. C. 


PATENT BASE 
Printing Machinery Co....... Page 74 
PERFORATORS: STITCHERS; PAPER DRILL- 
ING AND PUNCHING MACHINERY 
F. P. Rosback Company...... Page 78 










































































EVERY PRESSM WSS 
Free Re WANTS THIS BOOKLET fae | 
eee eee 
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\y 
perts. Write for it on your firm letterhead. It's FREE! (hy \ \ 
YANK \\ \ \\ 






1811 N. Pitcher St. 


E. J. KELLY C0.  xctamazoo, mictigun 








® Visit your ATF Branch TODAY! * 


Everything 


for Printers... Letterpress or Offset 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


EDGERS 


NDS—6 L 
@ 680 ALL 


~ 3 ONION SKINS. At 
GATX any PRINTABLE Att 

; VERY SALAB 
ij TT es 
his : E : 7 x FOX RIVER PAPER CORP. 
FOR PRINTER APPLETON wiScONs! 


? “5 Dasticolor — Paper 


TRADE MARK 
when you want Sparkling G-L-I-T-T-E-R... Beautiful 
C-O-L-O-R ... DURABILITY « Laminated, not coated 

Sold only by BECKETT PAPER CO., DISTRIBUTORS 
THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY e¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 





















For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 87 




























The most flexible type 
setting machine on the 
market today. 

















Type set at less cost... 
in less time... in better 
condition. 






DAVENPORT 
IOWA 














BUYERS’ GUIDE 


——— CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 
HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 
Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50%. One of the largest screen 
stocks in U. S. Moore Laboratories, 4835 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete plate making equipment for lithog- 
raphy and photo-engraving. Cameras, 
Whirlers, Printing Frames, ete. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING; ART; COMPOSITION 


Superior Ener: aving Co Page 7 76 


PLATES: RUBBER PRINTING 


AO DIVA ACO (C20 1 


RUBBER PRINTING BLOCKS 
SELL MOREIMPRESSIONS 
By Adding-A-Color 


Cut your tint blocks from Add-A-Color 
Rubber Blocks. Easy to use—low in cost. 


Tools and instructions furnished. 


Write on your company letterhead 
for portfolio of samples and prices. 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE CO. 


522 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 








Ti-Pi Company 


PRESSES: AUTOMATIC CYLINDER | 
Miller Printing Machinery.This Page 


PRESSES: MULTI-PRODUCT PRINTING 

__ New Era Manufacturing Co..Page 85 
PRESSES, OFFSET—& LITHO. CHEMICALS 
_ Harris-Seybold-Potter Co , 
PRESSES: PLATEN, AUTOMATIC 


Chandler & Price Company..Page 14 


PRESSES, ROTARY—& ALLIED EQUIPMENT 
Cc. B. Cottrell & Sons Co Page 19 


PRESSES: ROTARY PRINTING 

DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 

mat mé ichinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


Walter Scott & Company. -Page 86 


PRESSES: ROTOGRAVURE 


PRESSES, Rotogravure and_ Allied 

E quipment, Web and Sheet-fed, any 
size, Printing, Coating, Laminating. 
ROTOGRAVURE ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY, EAST BOSTON, MASS. 





PRESSES FOR THERMOGRAPHY 


Embossograph Process Co...Page 82 


PRODUCTION STANDARDS: PRICE 
DETERMINATION SCHEDULE 


Production Standards Corp..Page 90 


PROVING & PREMAKEREADY EQUIPMENT 
Vandercook & Sons........ This Page 











ROLLERS—PASTES—GLUES 


American Roller Company...Page 90 


ROLLERS: RUBBER PRINTING & LITHO. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Company. Page 4) 





RUBBER PRINTING PLATE BASE — 
NEW—RUBBER PLATE BASE 


Don’t Mount Your Plates on Wood or Metal 


USE HAZ-EL-ITE 


Warp-Proof — Level — Permanent 
Cut It on Your Saw 
Stock Sizes: 12”x 12” or 12”x 18"—.805” Thick 
Write for Sample and Prices. 


The LOCKWOOD-HAZEL Co. 


P. O. Box 285 Atchison, Kansas 


RUBBER PRINTING PLATE VULCANIZERS 
H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 





RELIABLE Rubber Plate Vulcanizers, 

sizes to fit all shops. Complete sup- 
plies. Stereotype Equipment Co., 2815 
Irving Park Road, Chicago, fl. 


SALES BOOKS 

MAKE EXTRA MONEY taking sales 
book orders. Ask for liberal dealer 

plan. A ADAMS BROS. CoO., Topeka, ‘Kans. 

SAW: SAW: GUTS opp- MEASURE SLUGS 


Mohr Lino-Saw Company... 


Study FRANK H: YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Make your spare time count. 

Increase your efficiency in 

order to increase your earn- 

ing power. Mr. Young, in- 

ternationally recognized au- 

thority, has prepared a 

complete, practical course 

based on methods successful 

for years at his American 

Academy of Art. Now his 

teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-641 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 








SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


American Academy of Art.This Pag: 


SCHOOL OF ESTIMATING 








Take ESTIMATORS’ Jobs! 


Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. Our 
25 lesson course in- 
cludes personal coach- 
ing and 3 bound books 
—actual production 
records on composition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. National 
Defense means better 
jobs. Prepare! Write 
today for details about 
easy method of paying 
as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 














SCHOOL OF PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHY 
Chicago Sch. of Ptg. & Litho. Page 


SPOT SHEETERS: ELECTRIC EYE 
Charles Beck Machine Co.. 


SPRAY SOLUTION: ANTI-OFFSET 
Sleight Metallic Ink Companies. . 


SPRAY SYSTEMS: ANTI-OFFSET 
DeVilbiss Company 


TYPECAST CUTS 

WRITE for free prceof sheets of auto- 
mobile, oil product cuts, emblems of 

all kinds. Sterling Type Foundry, Ver- 

montville, Michigan. 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 
THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


VARNISHING AND LACQUERING 
CONTACT US when in need of Varnish- 
ing, Lacquering, Mounting or Die Cut- 
ting. U. S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., 775 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


WIRE 

SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
—Backed by eighty years of wire 

drawing experience. Supplied on spools 

or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 

ERS EVERYWHERE. 


BOOKS: FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
THE ART OF a ‘hoaiae Eioie aietles oa. SO 
CONCISE MANU 
OF PLATEN . RESSWORK. 

CORRECT KEYBOARD 

FINGERING By Thompson 600 
—__—_—— Order From THE ———— 
INLAND F PRINTER BOOK DEPAR TM T 








Pa ge 



































. for modern pressrooms 
MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





A wealth of information. 
An illustrated price list 
of Vandercookand Hack- 
er proving and premake- 
ready equipment. Every 
printer should have one. 


a VANDERCOOK & SONS 


900 N KILPATRICK AVE., CHICAGO 








NATIONAL 


ay ROTARY NUMBERING HEADS 


for dependable, accurate num- 
bering (right angle & parallel) 
at highest cylinder speeds 











FOR METAL DECORATING @ Get Varnishes, Dryers, too, from 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 
35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.—538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORPORATION tw York city ™ 


FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
In Litho-Offset and Printing 














All Advertisers This Month Are Indexed Above—(Continued from Page 87) 








NO HUNTING 
ALLOWED 


For It is closed season on wasting time and money in 
“hunting” for things in your composing room. Here 
Automatic is how a new Hamilton Imposing Table reduces 


Precision 


} 
A, 








5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 


7:20 


6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 6 


: hunting time and speeds up production in your com- 
AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS | posing room. 


AM E R | C A | N U M B E R | | G M AC H | | E C 0 7 No hunting for lock-up materials . . . they are conveniently 


sto F; i i » table save you time. (See Nos. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES. BROOKLYN N-Y¥ : ~— eager table to save you time. (See N 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. ILL No hunting for live work in process . . . it’s safely indexed 
on one of the 110 galleys in the table. (See Nos. 5 and 7.) 
No hunting for locked-up forms . . . they are out-of-the-way 
and safe from harm in the chase rack units Nos. 4 and 8. 
No hunting for tools . . . they are in the drawer above the 
reglet or in compartments indicated by No. 6. 
No hunting for the working surface .. . it is always clear 


because provision is made under the table for everything 
EPHYR LA CkKkS that ordinarily clutters up the top. 













































































Faworites across the Nation 
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FOR 
FLATBED PRESSES 
* 

Their drying speed 
is amazing 
* 
WRITE-WIRE-PHONE 


for our descriptive folder 
* 
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Send for the Hamilton Catalog of Imposing Tables and see how 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. they can save you money by reducing waste “hunting’’ time. 


macenenenon i TE ae HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory TWO RIVERS WISCONSIN 


611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. noe olla Sls 


Send me your complete catalog of Imposing Tables and Composing 
Albany, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Chi- Room equipment. 


cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Havana, Jack- | Signed... .. 
sonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Mexico City, Nashville, New Haven, New Orleans, 

Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle Address. . . 





Firm 








City & State..... 
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JUNE, 1941 


C Volume 107 ¢ Number 3 


Sunland 


The Leading Business 
and Technical Journal of 
the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries 





LEADING ARTICLES 


Anti-Letterpress Myth Is Affecting Industry 
By F. H. Branham 

New “Science and Health” a Monumental Work 
By John B. Curry 

Forms That Set Solidly Will Have No Workups 
By William J. Higgins 

Again, Spelling Gets Simplified 

Set Up Technical Control at Small Cost 

Mottoes Permit the Display of Craftsmanship 

A Progressive Printer in the “Sunny South” 

How to Avoid Overprint Rub-off 
By Eugene St. John 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising Service New Books 
Blitzkrieg Overseas Offset Technique 
Brevities Pressroom 

Candid Camera Proofroom 
Editorial Specimen Review 
Idea File The Month’s News 











J. L. Frazier, Editor-in-Chief Howard K. Graves, Associate Editor 


FrankS. Easter, PromotionManager E.H. Bratlie, Circulation Manager 





Western Advertising: William R. Joyce, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Eastern Advertising: John E. Allen, at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





THE INLAND PRINTER, June, 1941, Volume 107, No. 3. Published monthly by The Inland Printer 
Company, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City). Subscription is$4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; single 
copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 
1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER 
assumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous attention 


and ordinary care. 





Member Associated Business Papers © Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Classified Directory of Advertisers—Pages 86 to 88 








PAR FOR | PRINTED 
PRINTERS | PRODUCTS 


STANDARDS FOR PRICE DETERMINATION 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


TWIN SERVICES 


Published for and serving progressive printers 
throughout North America. Inquiries are invited. 
Full information sent upon request to our offices. 


PRODUCTION STANDARDS CORPORATION 
Publishers and Consultants to the 
Graphic Arts and Allied Industries 


737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





GROVE’S 
Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip” Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE Co. 
4024 Brandywine St., N. W.. Washington, 0.C 














AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


@ Pre-conditioned to render 
greater "mileage" on any press. 
Tests prove they do. Try a set. 











AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 

1342 North Halsted St., Chicago, III. 

225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
153! Branch St., St. Louis, Mo. 




















“SPINNIT ” Fut. INCH 
ELECTRIC OF PAPER 
PAPER DRILL AT A STROKE ~ 


$57.52 
INCL. OWE 
HoLLow BIT 
° 
Extra Bits 


e 
ADJUSTABLE 
GAUGES § STOPS) 


ATTACHMENTS: 
SLITTER $6.00 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 
7, HAND POWER “SPINNIT” $37.50 
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Since fire of mysterious origin almost 
destroyed the 10,000 ton cruiser 
Quincy shortly after launching, our 
Navy's shipyards are redoubling 
protective measures against 
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CROMWELL TYMPAN protects 
your presswork against costly, 


unseen makeready waste. 


Sabotage in your pressroom? Unlikely perhaps, yet weak, inferior 
tympan or inadequate drawsheets can wreak the same havoc with 
your best presswork, destroy your profits. 


Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan provides reliable protection 
against this treacherous, unseen enemy. Calipered uniformity, high 
tensile strength, proof against oil, moisture and atmospheric con- 
ditions—these unconditionally guaranteed Cromwell features save 
you valuable time and money otherwise wasted in unnecessary 
makeready mishaps. 


Profit from the dependable, precision performance of Cromwell 
Tympan, as thousands of leading printers do. Convince yourself 
by trying it on your own presses, on your toughest jobs. Cromwell 
Tympan may be purchased in rolls or sheets, accurately cut to 
fit any high speed press. Order today from your local distributor. 
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WANTED 


Every printer wants to end costly, un- 
necessary, makeready trouble. Write to- 
day for a free sample sheet of Crom- 
well Tympan, giving size of press. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET . 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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marks the spot 
where profits are being lost 


IN MANY COMPOSING ROOMS, profits are lost through 

the use of over-age line composing machines. Here 

are some of the reasons why such machines are 
and why it pays to install a 

modern Intertype: 

Labor. Whether your machine is new and efficient, 

or old and obsolete, you pay the same scale. 


Down Time. An old machine naturally needs more 
attention than a new one...and of course down time 
always occurs just when you are busiest. 

Repairs. The cost of replacement parts and repairs 
may not be a major item like labor, but it does count 
up as time goes on. 

New Features. Such modern developments as auto- 
matic quadding and centering, electrically operated 
No-Turn magazine shift, six-pocket mold disk, and 
the Mohr Intertype saw—just to mention a few— 





























may make all the difference between large profits 
and merely breaking even on your type composition. 
Flexibility. A new Intertype can be equipped for 
much wider range of type faces... quicker changes 
from one magazine to another... less “swinging” ol 
magazines. ; 
Better Slugs. Modern Intertypes have the new ballie 
mouthpiece, duplex mold-cooling blower, and in- 
proved thermostatic control of crucible and moutl 
piece temperatures. 
New Type Faces. Nothing brightens up your bus: 
ness like a few new faces of type... whether youare 
a trade compositor, a commercial printer, or a big 
daily or small weekly newspaper. 


Have you AN X MACHINE... perhaps several... 
your composing room? Better investigate! V rite for 
catalog to INTERTYPE, 360 Furman Street, B: :okly? 








